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THE RE-ELECTION OF LODGE 


HE re-election of Hon, Henry 
Cabot Lodge to the United 
States Senate is the most sig- 
nificant victory cof the 1910-11 
elections. It is in vain that his opponents 
endeavor to emphasize the hard struggle 
and the narrow margin by which the vic- 
tory was won, That struggle and that 
slender majority are not the significant 
facts. The significant thing is that they 
mark the utmost crest of a wave the rise 
of which at one time threatened to engulf 
the Taft administration. Mr. Taft him- 
self is more genuinely and soundly 
progressive than many of the self-styled 
“Progressives.” The name is all right, 
but it is being too often applied in the 
wrong quarter of late. The people of 
Massachusetts have said,in the re-election 
of Senator Lodge (and never was an 
election more truly a popular verdict than 
this -return of Lodge to Washington), 
that there is needed something more, in 
the face of the evident sincerity of the 
administration and Mr. Lodge’s long and 
forceful career, to retire a man of his 
character, ability and experience. The 
verdict is all the more significant from 
the fact that the opposition were able to 
piesent a candidate of the standing and 
ability of Hon. Sherman L. Whipple. 
That the struggle was a national and 
not a local one is evident from the viru- 
lent partisanship manifested in parts of 
the country most remote from the scene 
of the election, while the unbridled ex- 
tiemity of the after-election comments in 


certain quarters indicates the fierceness 
with which the anti-admiuistration forces 
waged this battle. It was a last ditch 
fight, and the opposition were squarely 
and fairly routed. The result of the 
election ought to clear the political at- 
mosphere very decidedly. It is not too 
much to say that the re-election of Sen- 
ator Lodge ought to have a very material 
effect in restoring business confidence 
not that Mr. Lodge, or any other in- 
dividual is of such paramount importance 
to the community. He is one of the most 
able men in the United States senate to- 
day—but even so there are others! It is 
not that Mr. Lodge’s presence in the 
senate alone means so much, great power 
that he is, It is rather that in this battle 
the anti-administration fight reached its 
climax and failed. The Taft administra- 
tion is stronger to-day than at any time 
since the passage of the tariff law. And 
that means a very great deal to the busi- 
ness interests of the community, It 
means careful, conservative, conscientious 
study of the conditions upon which sound 
tariff legislation must be based rather 
than a whoop-hooray, log-rolling, con- 
gressional tariff-bill amendment. It 
means that the forward step taken to- 
ward a sounder, saner and safer tariff 
is not to be converted into a step back- 
ward into the horrors of log-rolling tariff 
legislation of the old régime under the 
name of “progressiveness.” That par- 
ticular type of progressiveness which con- 
sists in denunciation and negation of all 
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progress actually made, has received its 
effectual quietus, so far as the verdict of 
Massachusetts may extend its influence. 
A very picturesque incident of the 
campaign was the appearance of Senator 
Lodge in Symphony Hall to address a 
throng of listeners in his own defence. 


The words in which he made this 
eloquent appeal for the confidence of his 
fellow citizens are more alive and signifi- 
cant since the election than before. Per- 
haps everyone has read them. The smoke 
of the battle has cleared—the whole in- 
cident has almost ceased to be news. But 
the event was so unique, so dramatic and 
Senator Lodge’s speech so remarkable 
that it is worthy of more permanent 
publication than the columns of a daily 
newspaper. We make no apology for 
reprinting here a considerable extract 
from this speech which his most pro- 
nounced opponents would admit to a 
place in the first ranks of American 
political eloquence. 


PARTY RULE—SUPPORTS PRESIDENT TAFT 


I am a believer in responsible political 
parties—one of administration, one of 
opposition—and I feel sure that the sys- 
tem of responsible party government is 
the chief reason for the success which, 
after every deduction is made, has at- 
tended popular representative govern- 
ment among English-speaking people, a 
success so much greater than anywhere 
else in the world. So believing, I am a 
Republican with all that the nameimplies, 
for I am convinced that the Republican 
party is our most efficient instrument of 
government and that its policies are, as 
history has shown, for the best interests 
of the people of the United States. I 
believe in its past, its present, and its 
future; in its great traditions and in the 
leaders who have made it great. It is for 
us to maintain those traditions and to ad- 
vance those policies undazzled by victory, 
undismayed by defeat. Our duty as 


Republicans is to stand together whether 
in cloud or sunshine, to leave to others 
their party policies untouched by us and 
to carry forward our own standard in- 
dependently and bravely without dicta- 
tion or advice from those who seek to 
overthrow us. 


I have supported to the 
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best of my ability, and while I represent 
the State I shall continue to support, the 
Administration of our able, upright, high- 
minded, and patriotic Chief Magistrate, 
President Taft. 


HAS NO SECRETS 


Thus, in outline, and only outline is 
possible, I have given an account of my 
service and of my opinions on present 
questions. That record I submit to the 
judgment of my fellow-citizens and to 
those who represent them in the Legisla- 
ture. It is not for me to comment upon it 
or plead for it in my own behalf. Two 
things only will I say. My public service 
is all public. I have never had a private 
interest which in the remotest way con- 
flicted with or affected my performance 
of my public duties. I have never been 
engaged in any private business. I have 
never been a director or officer of any 
corporation since I entered Congress, and 
only once before that time, I have never 
had any connection direct or indirect with 
the promotion of any financial or in- 
dustrial enterprise. I have no secrets. I 
have nothing to conceal. No one is so 
acutely conscious as I of the mistakes I 
have made; no one realizes as I realize 
how often I have failed to reach in full 
completion the ideals I have sought to 
attain. But the record is there for the 
world to see. There is not a page upon 
which the people of Massachusetts are 
not welcome to look; there is not a line 
that I am afraid or ashamed to have my 
children and my grandchildren read when 
I am gone. : 


THE DIGNITY AND TRADITIONS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS IN THE SENATE 


This also let me say: Whatever my 
shortcomings, I have cherished with 
reverence the dignity and the traditions 
of the great office which I hold. I have 
never suffered them to.be lowered. I will 
not drag them through the mire of per- 
sonal controversy or soil them with the 
rancor of personal altercation for any 
reward that can be offered to me. I 
received from my predecessors the great 
traditions of the Senatorship of Massa- 
chusetts as a sacred trust, and they shall 
remain in my hands or pass from me to 

















my successor unstained, untainted, un- 
impaired. I would at least have the people 
of Massachusetts able to say of me that 


“T nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene.” 


I am a Senator of the United States. 
My first allegiance as an American is to 
the great nation founded, built up, pre- 
served by heroic sacrifices and untold 
treasure. My first loyalty is to that bright 
flag in which the stars glitter and to 
which we bare our heads in homage as it 
floats above our soldiers and our sailors 
and the sight of which dims our eyes and 
chokes our throats when we see it in a 
foreign land. 

But I am also a senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and that last word touches the 
chords of memory with tender hand and 
moves the heart of all to whom it speaks 
of home, I was born and bred in Massa- 
chusetts. I love every inch of the old 
State, from the rocks of Essex and the 
glittering sands of the Cape to the fair 
valley of the Connecticut and the wooded 
Berkshire Hills. Here my people have 
lived before me since the days of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company. They lie 
at rest in the graveyards of Essex, on 
Boston Common, beneath the shadow of 
Park Street Church. Here I have lived 
all my life. Here my dead are buried. 
Here I hope and pray my children and 
my children’s children will always live 
and serve the State in peace or war as 
best they may. 


GRATITUDE TO MASSACHUSETTS, COME 
WHAT MAY 


To this love I add the deep gratitude I 
feel to the people of Massachusetts for 
the confidence they have so long reposed 
in me. No matter what the future may 
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have in store, that gratitude whicl: comes 
from my heart can nevez ve either chilled 
or lessened. To be senator from Massa- 
chusetts has been the pride of my life. I 
have put aside great offices, for to me no 
public place, except one to which I never 
aspired, has seemed equal to that which I 
held, and there was assuredly none which 
could so engage my affections. 

I have valued the high positions given 
me in the Senate because they meant 
large opportunity and testified to the trust 
and confidence of my associates. But I 
prize them most because they give to 
Massachusetts the place which is her due 
in the councils of the nation. 

I have felt greatly honored when the 
Republican party of the nation placed me 
at the head of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and twice made me permanent 
chairman of a National Convention. But 
I cared for those honors most because I 
could lay them at the feet of Massachu- 
setts as mute witnesses that now, as in 
the past, she was a leader among the 
States. 

Every tradition of our great State is 
dear to me, every page of her history is 
to me a household word. To her service 
I have given the best years of my life and 
the best that was in me to give. I hope 
that I have not been an altogether un- 
profitable servant. I have given my all; 
no man can give more. Others may well 
serve her with greater ability than I. I 
fervently hope that there will be many 
such others in the days to come, when her 
light will still shine before men as it now 
shines with steady radiance in the pages 
of history. Others may easily serve her 
better than I in those days yet to be, but 
of this I am sure; that no one can ever 
serve her with a greater love or deeper 
loyalty.” 
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A MasgQuERADE OF MENUS 


Hotel Life from Yokohama to Bomibcy 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


FRIEND of mine once said that 
A he was more interested in know- 

ing what the heroes of old ate 

for dinner than he was in reading 
about their deeds of derring-do, for, as 
he sagely remarked, they must have 
needed food and drink and comfortable 
inn quarters just as do prosaic present- 
day folk. In the same way, when the 
returning traveller tells of the glories of 
the East, of the temples, the shrines, the 
palaces and storied provinces, one is 
likely to wonder how he fared in the com- 
monplace but necessary matter of living 
“between times,” since even the most 
enthusiastic traveller cannot live by 


scenery alone. 
It was an unromantic question that I 





asked myself before ever | landed at 
Yokohama—unromantic possibly in the 
face of the zxsthetic treat that old Nip- 
pon promised. How good or how poor 
would the hotels prove to be in Japan, 
through the far East and onward until 
we were once more within the familiar if 
not entirely satisfactory atmosphere of 
Shepheard’s at Cairo? Would these 
houses of welcome (on the European 
plan) prove to be a purgatory of trifles, 
of little inattentions, of awkward imita- 
tions, of petty inaccuracy in kitchen, cafe 
and lobby? Or would they be frankly 
bad when not undeniably first class ? 
These may be things not to be con- 
sidered in a truly reverential inspection 
of the monuments of Asia’s ancient 
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civilization, yet on them depend whether 
or not the actual business of travelling is 
to be a pleasure or a penance performed 
in accordance with a high resolve. After 
this Oriental stage of the journey was 
over it seemed as if I had been taking 
part in a sort of kaleidoscopic, fancy- 
dress imitation of hotel life as we know it 
in America and Europe. So different 
was the imitation offered in each place 
that only one impression remained. It 
was more than an impression, too, for 
it can be borne out by anybody who has 
travelled through the tourist centers of 
the East. The fact is that the prices 
everywhere are as high or higher than in 
the best hotels of Boston and the enter- 
tainment is not as good. 

Perhaps it would not be fair to men- 
tion by name certain hotels in connection 
with “customs of the country” that 
strike the traveller as anything but 
picturesque. Some of these customs may 
already be honored in the breach, rather 
than the observance, as the result of a 
revolt of the long suffering guests so that 
if I were to say that such-and-such a 
thing is permitted, I might discourage 
some yellow skinned boniface in his first 
attempts at reform. But imagine the 
feelings of a tired traveller who is pay- 
ing prices equal to those of New York’s 
Plaza or Boston’s Touraine ,and who is 
disturbed half a dozen times in an after- 
noon by persons who knock on his door, 
and when he opens prove to be salesmen 
for every imaginable sort of thing from 
a customs tailoring shop to a curio 
bazaar. Imagine, too, how that same 
traveller feels when his protests to the 
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clerk prove unavailing, and when he 
learns that these canvassers and peddlers 
are licensed to prey upon such as he, that 
they are directed to the rooms of newly 
arrived guests and that finally they pay 
the hotel a commission on whatever sales 
they make! 

Again, take the case of the stranger 
who finds in some hotels that as many as 
two or three servants hang about his 
door constantly and give their entire time 
to attending his wants. To the average 
American it seems that this is dreadfully 
unbusinesslike on the part of the hotel 
management, especially since similar 
groups of patiently waiting servants may 
be noted in front of other doors along 
the halls. Later he finds out, probably 
from some old resident, that these ser- 
vants cost the hotel nothing because they 
offer their services free and count for 
payment on the tips they may receive. 
Thus, if a guest looks well-to-do and ig- 
norant of the value of Japanese currency, 
two or more of these volunteer servants 
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will single him out in the hope that his 
generosity will provide enough for all of 
them. This farming out of the guest is 
being discouraged in some of the best 
hotels, but it has prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that I should not care to tell here 
just which were the black and which the 
white sheep in this respect. Suffice to say 
that it is one of the customs to be ex- 
pected and if the traveller fails to find it 
he should congratulate himself on his 
good luck. 

My first experience with a real Jap- 
anese hotel, which means, from the stand- 
point of the tourist, a Europeanized 
hotel, was at Yokohama. The steam 
launch “Tourist” (an appealing and 
delicately complimentary title), came out 
to the steamer just as the hotel bus meets 
trains at any New England town. Up 
through the busy harbor with its hodge 
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podge of liners and sampans, tramp 
steamships and yellow sailed fishing 
craft, we were hurried, while before us 
we could see the line of the Bund on 
which faced the Grand Hotel. As we 
went ashore at the private landing place 
we saw that it resembled a big summer 
hotel with certain Oriental carving and 
fret-work and pronounced coloring. Also 
there was along its front the brick faced 
terrace, that presumable essential of all 
Europeanized hotels in the East. Once 
inside, that same mixture of the familiar 
and the exotic was noticeable, for, with 
the exception of Japanese decorations in 
places, the lobby and the adjoining public 
rooms were evidently modelled after any, 
or all, of half a hundred hotels one might 
have mentioned in America. 

This mingling of two civilizations, or 
rather of their standards of living, is to 
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be noted everywhere in the outer boun- 
daries of the eastern countries, but in the 
hotels it seems as if the amalgamation is 
presented most clearly because it is con- 
centrated. But all this reflection comes 
as the result of a long trip and my first 
interest was in the hotel as | found it. 
One of the interesting situations met with 
at every turn was the compromise effect- 
ed between guests and servants in almost 
complete ignorance of each other’s 
language. At tiffin the long luncheon 
menu was printed in English and con- 
tained not one item to indicate that this 
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“thirty-one” for tea, not forgetting num- 
ber “eleven” which was “quaill.” The 
reason was that the deft, attentive little 
brown waiters could copy down the 
Arabic numerals although they did not 
understand the names of the dishes. The 
guest pointed out the number and the 
waiter copied it, and all was well even if 
there was an occasion when the waiter 
drew a “six,” so much like an “eight,” 
that the result was not consomme but 
smoked ox-tongue. 

All these were matters with which one 
soon became familiar in Japan, but to the 
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Fuy1 YAMA AS SEEN ON TRAIN FROM YOKOHAMA TO Kyoto 


was a hotel in the far East. There was 
nothing exotic about it, nothing to Te- 
mind me of the Japanese restaurant in 
which I had once dined in New York. 
It was as if everything had been done to 
make the traveller forget at meals that 
he was separated from home by the 
breadth of the Pacific. Yet right here 
entered the flaw in the illusion, for be- 
side the name of each dish was a number 
ranging from “one” for pickles to 


newcomer they smacked of the novelty 
of recent adjustments. 

At the Grand, too, | had my first 
experience with the rapacity of jin- 
riki-sha men, an experience that was 
to be repeated all along the route, 
and was to prove that these bare- 
legged little chaps and the taxi drivers 
at home are brothers under the skin. 
Then there were the _ inevitable or- 
chestra performances that are part and 
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parcei of Europeanized hotels, it would 
seem, just as are the terraces. To those 
f us Americans who were making this 
our first stop in Japan, there was an un- 
foreseen touch of “home” in the recep- 
tion of the “’round the world tourists” 
who arrived on board the steamship 
Cleveland, and were given a dinner at the 
hotel that was specially decorated in red, 
white and blue, with a patriotic design on 
the menu card. 

As we set out for Tokio, there was a 
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coffee, stewed fruit or puddings. To 
the average native it has been sufficient 
for countless generations if he could have 
rice, barley or millet, a taste of fish and 
eggs occasionally and beans or cut-up 
vegetables fried or pickled. It is not 
surprising to be informed by European 
residents of the country that this dull 
food is supplanted by pickles, as well as 
much tea, and that indigestion and similar 
troubles are prevalent. 

Speaking of flagrant examples of Jap- 
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hidden significance perhaps in the motto 
on the souvenirs given by the Yokohama 
hotel. That motto was, “Good Faith— 
Good Cheer—Good Luck.” It was en- 
couraging, and perhaps it would be well 
to remark here that if one finds that Jap- 
anese are prone to serve strong butter, 
indigestible bread and meats that are only 
too often fried he should recollect that 
these are new foods. The Japanese in 
offering them are trying to satisfy the 
unusual appetite of the stranger. The 
native Japanese menu does not comprise 
milk, meat, butter, bread, jam, salad, 


anese cooking, I may mention here an ex- 
perience [ had later in my stay when I 
tried the food on a dining car of the Im- 
perial Government Railways en route to 
Kobe. The prices were low enough— 
twenty-five sen (twelve and one-half 
cents) for beef-steak, fifteen sen (seven 
and one-half cents) for omelet and other 
dishes in proportion—and the quality and 
cooking were of an even lower grade. 
But then the natives do not as a rule 
patronize the dining cars, for they seem 
satisfied with the bowls of rice and pots 
of hot tea that are sold from every 
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station platform and eaten on board the 
train. To one who has always admired 
the neatness of the Japanese a railroad 
journey is disenchanting. The seats in 
the cars, by the way, run lengthwise so 
that the passengers sit in two long rows 


facing each other, as in our old-fashioned 
trolley cars, and so it is impossible to 
avoid seeing what one’s neighbors are 
doing. This does not have to do directly 
with one’s accommodations in the best 
places, but it is part of the traveller’s ex- 
perience in the little things of life. It is 
unpleasant, to say the least, to see these 
naturally courteous and fastidious people 
so demoralized by the atmosphere of a 
railway car that they throw fruit rinds on 
the floor where also they empty the lees 
of their tea and whatever other remains 
there may be of their lunches. A journey 
of three hours will end with the floor of 
the car so littered that one cannot walk 
on it with safety. And the strangest part 
of it all is that these same people would 
never do anything of this sort in their 
homes, or in a hotel, or, in fact, any- 
where except in a railroad car. 

After the first surprise of the Japanese 
hotel, and after having come to know 
what is, for the sake of comparison, very 
good cooking as judged by the standards 
of the country, the traveller tries to ad- 
just himself. In my own case I began to 
anticipate with some interest just what | 
might expect in the next hotel of my 
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itinerary. At the holy land of Nikko, at 
the port of Kobe, at Kyoto, at imperial 
Tokio, were to be found modifications of 
the general scheme of things, in some 
places the approximation of European or 
American standards of hotel service 
being very close indeed. To tell of the 
experience I had in a certain hotel with a 
rickshaw coolie who wanted to charge me 
three times the fare, with a carriage 
starter who was called in as arbitrato: 
and finally with a clerk who blandly said 
such charges were made to test the 
stranger’s knowledge, would serve per- 
haps to keep some other American from 
going through this necessary first hand 
training. It is by such costly encounters 
that one learns among other things that 
the rickshaw starter doesn’t call his 
charges either rickshaws or jin-riki-shas 
as a rule, but refers to them as kuruma 
for the vehicle itself and kuruma-ya for 
the man who pulls it. This is a small bit 
of information and not essential but it is 
expensive—as expense goes in the East. 

By the time I left Japan I had become 
accustomed to the ways of the hotel and 
its people so that the Hong Kong hostelry 
with its European facade, its conven- 


tional interior furnishings and its yellow 
servants seemed familiar enough. The 
difference was, of course, that here the 
servants were Chinese and that they were 
a trifle less emotional than the smaller 
men of Nippon. Here the influence was 
English rather than English and Ameri- 
can as was the case in the hotels of Japan. 
From now onward for the rest of my 
journey the hotels were as representative 
of the British Empire as was the Union 
Jack. There was, for example, the 
famous Raffles Hotel at Singapore, where 
everything from the service at the bar to 
the red-coated country squire, depicted 
on the menu card, bespoke the British 
facility in carrying “home” to the very 
outposts of the white man’s world. 

Of course this condition was even more 
plainly evident, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, in the Indian hotels. Two excellent 
examples of this might be found in the 
Great Eastern at Calcutta and the Taj- 
Mahal at Bombay, the latter a great stone 
structure modelled on the architectural 
lines of the famous Taj Mahal tomb. To 
be sure, the servants were natives, and 
each guest was assigned a personal fol- 
lower instead of being obliged to depend 
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upon bell boy service as at home. The 
personal servant feels it his duty to sleep 
before his transient master’s door, and to 
fuss about and try to do a-.great many 
more services than are necessary. It gives 
a touch of the spirit of the fawning, con- 
quered masses of India, this extreme 
desire to please, but it is simply an in- 
cident in what otherwise is very much the 
same as what a guest would receive by 
way of food and lodgings at a good Lon- 
don hotel. 

The general impression Oriental hotel 
life left with me was that of a masquer- 
ade, and I might as well call it an ex- 
pensive imitation of something we have 
at home. The ideal, evidently, of every 
hotel keeper is to give his guests just 
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what they get in the hotels of their native 
cities. In a few more years the hotel 
keeper will succeed, and the tourist may 
circle the globe without ever changing his 
diet or finding on his bill of fare the 
slightest hint as to whether he is in Bos- 
ton or Kyoto, London or Nikko. It will 
all be of the accepted formal standard. So 
the hotel keeper who to-day still fails to 
give a good imitation serves one useful, 
though at times discomforting purpose, in 
that he reminds us in our supposed hours 
of ease that we are travelling. Having 
copied or bettered the home prices he will 
finally bring everything else up to the 
same level of imitation that is really 
duplication. 





A BREATH OF MINT 


By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


What small leaf-fingers 
emerald light 

Lay on my heart that touch of elfin 
might ? 


veined with 


What spirals of sharp perfume do they 
fling 

To blur my page with swift remember- 
ing? 


3orne in a country basket marketward, 
Their message is a music spirit-heard 


A pebble-hindered lilt and gurgle and run 
Of tawny singing water in the sun: 


Their coolness brings that ecstacy I knew 
Down by the mint-fringed brook that 
wandered through 


My mellow meadows set with linden trees 
Loud withthe summer jargon of the bees: 


Their magic has its way with me until 

[ see the storm’s dark wing shadow the 
1. 208 

hill 


\s once I saw—and draw sharp breath 
again 

To feel their arrowy fragrance pierce the 
rain. 


O sudden urging sweetness in the air 

IXxhaled—diffused about me_ every- 
where— 

Yours is the subtlest word the summer 
saith, 

And vanished summers sigh upon your 
breath, 
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STAGE-MANAGING MAMMA 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


WONDER if when people say spite- 

ful things of one until the surround- 

ing atmosphere fairly sizzles, they 

fondly imagine their luckless victim 
doesn’t guess she’s being grilled? | was 
just as well aware as though she'd 
shouted it through a megaphone of what 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Vechten of New 
York was saying to Mrs. Catesby Lel- 
lingham of Boston as Mamma and | 
passed on our morning promenade along 
the hotel piazza. 

“The adventuress type 
simple, my dear, though she’s of the 
New York Van Renssalaers. Married a 
mere nobody, who shortly died leaving 
her this girl to support on an income oi 
nothing a year. Yes, she’s asked to some 
very good houses occasionally on account 
of her family connections, though hei 
own people cast her adrift when she 
eloped with her father’s secretary. How 
they manage to dress as they do is a 
mystery, but necessary I suppose as the 
mother’s chief end and aim is, evidently, 
to marry off her daughter and incident- 
ally herself.” 

I could hear the click of Mrs. Belling 
ham’s false teeth as we faced about. 

“Then I must say,” she was replying 
in her frigid Bostonese—her voice car- 
ried farther than she realized—‘‘that sh« 
has chosen a poor field for her matri- 
monial activities. So far as I can learn 
there is not an eligible parti at the Beach 
or in the immediate vicinity.” 

She spoke with the sadness of wisdom, 
her own eye-glassed Elinor having been 
relegated to the sole society of Browning 
and Emerson since her arrival. There 
were, indeed, but three unattached men 
at Waveland just then—a colorless Mr. 
Brown whom I suspected of being a dry- 
goods clerk on his vacation; a callow 


pure and 
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ubbed ‘Willie’ (and he quite 

he part) by an adoring parent; 
and Mr. Snedecor, an elderly widower 
who would dance, despite his age, in- 
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firmities and avoirdupois and whose 
tender speeches were likely to be inter- 
rupted by an involuntary “Ugh!” of pain 
at a sudden gouty twinge. 

Well,’ Mrs. Van Vechten summed 
up ju lici: lly, “there’s that good-lo king 
young llinor; and Mr. Snedecor 

vuld inly be an excellent match for 
the mother. She’s not so remarkably 


young for all her kittenish ways—forty, 


I’) re, if a day—fat and forty I might 
y if I cared to employ the vulgar 
lliteration.”” Both statements were 


xht . Mamma is barely thirty- 
n, though she doesn’t look that. And 
i rect, all gracious curves 


ind love ntours—she’s simply stun- 
ning in a dinner gown. People some- 
times charitably call me pretty, but I’ve 
enough to know that I’m but “as 
moonlight unto sunlight” compared with 
Man Old M Van Vechten is a 
( \ll women are feline, more or less, 
nd Mrs. Van's decidedly more. She can 
be pleasant and purry when she likes, 
but the claws are always in evidence. 

\s turned again, I caught in pass- 
ing some further allusions to “those 
Lovells” (she always spoke of us as if 
we were a troupe of trained acrobats or 


a vaudeville sketch team) “an eminent 


jurist” and “flinging herself at his head.” 
[ knew perfectly well she had reference 
to Judge Braeme and that she was accus- 
ing poor Mamma of trying to run him 
to earth. Well, what of it? Certainly 
he was the best, almost the only friend 


» had, and the dearest old chap in the 
ld. And besides wasn’t Mrs. Van 
herself doing a triple stunt of similar 
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nature? The most casual observer 
couldn’t help seeing that she was ponder- 
ously hurling her three plain, if patrician, 
daughters at the devoted head of “that 
good looking young Challinor” who was 
spending a fortnight at his sister’s coun- 
try place three miles distant and oc- 
casionally came over in his car for our 
evening dances. (My! how the girls at 
that Adamless Eden brightened when 
this conquering hero appeared. I don’t 
deny that I brightened too, though I 
think, less conspicuously than the three 
Misses Van Vechten. Alys (she spelled 
her name like that!) assumed what I 
called her “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt” air 
and “blushed with delight when he gave 
her a smile;” Patricia, whose role was 
the pretty and piquant, outstripped Anna 
Held in sparkling vivacity; and Grace, 
who wrote verse, eyed him as if she had 
deadly intentions of inditing a sonnet to 
the unconscious victim, who didn’t sus- 
pect and therefore couldn’t get out an 
injunction. I know I’m being feline too, 
but it’s a case of “when cat meets cat,” 
you see. 

I could see from Mamma’s expression 
that Mrs. Van’s pleasant remarks had 
reached her ears, but she only laughed, 
as wepaused and leanedover the railing— 
fortunately she had learned to laugh at 
any and everything. Poor dear! She’d 
had a lot of things to laugh away in the 
past five years of struggle and hardship! 
I’ve known her to don with a smile her 
best evening gown, a shabby black velvet 
that showed white at the seams and had 
been steamed over the tea kettle any 
number of times and go cheerily forth to 
be the life of some dull dinner party to 
which she’d been asked by virtue of her 
family connections, though her own rela- 
tives snubbed her outright. She laughed 
at our poverty and pitiful makeshifts ; at 
our cramped hall bedroom in Mrs. Wal- 
singham’s fashionable but dreary board- 
ing house; at our carefully contrived and 
none too abundant costumes; and she 
merely smiled when her sister’s imported 
limousine sped past us on the avenue. 
Only thetwo of us knew how she’dskimp- 
ed and saved and slaved to send me to a 
fashionable boarding school; how she 
had eked out the scanty income from the 


life insurance that was all the dear father 
left us, by doing copying for Judge 
3raeme (I’ve always shrewdly suspected 
that he destroyed those innumerable 
pages of fashionable angular script as 
soon as he’d mailed her her cheque) ; 
how her exquisite handiwork transform- 
ed cheap fabrics into dainty gowns for 
us; and that the embroidery over which 
she apparently dawdled in the mornings 
on the hotel piazza was sold in advance 
to a shop that dealt exclusively in 
“genuine imported hand-embroidered 
lingerie.” Dear Mamma had put up such 
a game fight and kept up appearances so 
bravely that no one, I’m sure, except my- 
self suspected the privations she endured 
—and even I never knew the half. But 
she only smiled when she met my 
troubled gaze as Mrs. Van Vechten 
grilled us, remarking quietly: 

“The law of the jungle, my dear. 
Women fight with claws ; men with paws. 
I confess I’d rather stand a clean, knock- 
out blow than a series of envenomed 
scratches, but perhaps if we've ‘con- 
sciences void of offence’ the poison won't 
work.” So she went her way serenely, 
returning Mrs. Van’s frigid salutations 
as courteously as if she didn’t guess that 
the old cat’s claws were tearing her 
reputation to shreds. 

My! but things buzzed when at the 
first week’s end Judge Braeme ran down 
to see us. He brought gorgeous roses for 
the Madre and bonbons for me—which | 
took pains to display for Mrs. Van Vech- 
ten’s benefit, even venturing to proffer 
them to the three graces lined up beside 
her. -Mrs. Van Vechten’s remarks had 
set me thinking. After all why shouldn’t 
Mamma marry Judge Braeme? I'd 
never welcomed the idea of a step-father 
—but the Judge was different. He was a 
gentleman of the old school (he must 
have been past forty, though he didn’t 
look so venerable); he had a strong, 
leonine countenance that suggested a 
Daniel Webster portrait without the 
scowl; great masses of the loveliest hair, 
romantically touched with gray; and a 
manner that would have done credit to a 
Chesterfield. He was so distinguished 
looking that it was a pleasure to go about 
with him; people always turned for a 
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second glance at his imposing figure and 
it was something to shine by the light of 
reflected glory, even if one was only an 
insignificant girl-graduate oneself. He 
was an old friend of the family and he 
had shown himself our friend in need 
and in deed, doing for us everything that 
Mamma’s scruples would permit. He had 
a handsome home on the avenue, cars 
and carriages galore which he was always 
eager to place at our disposal; he was 
tremendously rich as compared with our 
genteel poverty and—in short I made 
up my mind to become the manoeuvering 
daughter. The stage setting was perfect ; 
the cast of characters, leading man and 
woman, ingénue, light comedian (wonder 
if Mr. Snedecor would have recognized 
himself in the role?) and heavy villainess 
(Mrs. Van of course) all complete, I had 
only to handle my stage effects and situa- 
tions properly and a happy denouement 
would ensue. 

So when, on the night of his arrival, 
the Judge invited us both for a stroll on 
the beach, I pleaded letters to write and 
sent him along with the Madre, trusting 
that even an “eminent jurist” mightn’t 
prove impervious to the influence of 
moonlight, propinquity and the seductive 
song of the surf. 

The Fates were surely favorable that 
night, for scarcely had they disappeared 
when Mr. Challinor drove up and in- 
quired punctiliously (he’s lived a great 
deal abroad and imbibed foreign notions 
as to chaperons) if he couldn’t induce my 
mother and me to go out for a moonlight 
spin. I’m American to the core and I don’t 
care a straw for conventions, so I calmly 
informed him that though Mamma’d 
gone for a walk with Judge Braeme, I’d 
be happy to drive with him—and climbed 
into the car before Mrs. Van’s outraged 
optics. I could distinctly hear the click 
of Mrs. Bellingham’s imitation ivories as 
we drove off, but all the cats under the 
canopy couldn’t have kept me mooning 
on the piazza that night. To tell the truth 
I’d been feeling a bit desolate and left out 
since the Judge came—you know that 
fifth-wheel feeling—and I was glad of a 
chance to get away from myself and my 
thoughts. We had a fine spin and got ‘n 
just after the Judge and the Madre re- 


turned. I did hope something definite 
had resulted from that moonlight saun- 
ter, but though I did my best to draw 
Mamma out after we went to our rooms, 
she only laughed and looked at me—a 
little quizzically I fancied. I do hope she 
won't refuse him! He’s such a dear, and 
it would mean so much to he free from 
the necessity of counting every penny, 
wearing made-over gowns and living in 
highly-respectable boarding houses «here 
they serve condensed sunshine and 
shadow soup on monogrammed china! 

3ut Mrs. Van was not to be lightly 
ignored. She had, I found, already as- 
serted her claim to the Judge’s acquaint- 
ance and even asked him to lunch with 
them next day—an invitation in which, 
it is needless to say, Mamma and I were 
not included. But he gave us the whole 
of the morning and we surrendered him 
gracefully at noon to the “Mother of the 
Gracchi” as Mr. Challinor irreverently 
called Mrs. Van, and from our distant 
table saw him paying graceful court to 
each of the daughters in turn, while their 
mother beamed benignantly upon him. 
Patricia (who was really quite pretty) 
fairly clung to his coat skirts all after- 
noon and I was wondering how (in my 
managerial capacity) to detach her, when 
Howard Challinor again appeared op- 
portunely and captured the lion without 
a struggle. It seemed the Judge and his 
brother-in-law were old friends and he 
had been commissioned to bring that 
distinguished gentleman to dine at 
his sister’s. He also bore an _ in- 
vitation from Mrs. Ogden (who had 
called, but had found us out) for 
Mamma and me to join the party. I 
could have shouted for joy at the sight 
of Mrs. Van’s crestfallen countenance 
as Mr. Challinor put me into the seat 
beside his, and Mamma, looking as lovely 
as her name flower, the violet, was as- 
sisted into the tonneau by the courtly 
Judge. Wasn’t it a great situation, now 
really? “To triumph,” rose almost 
resistlessly to my lips, but I succeeded in 
changing it to a polite inquiry as to Mrs. 
Ogden’s health. 

The Ogdens were all that was charm- 
ing and the two sons, seventeen and nine- 
teen respectively, and regular Christy 
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types, essayed the mildly flirtatious—as if 
I could amuse myself with two such mere 
infants! (I know I’m only eighteen, but, 
as Miss Whitman used to say, the 
feminine intellect matures early and es- 
pecially, I fancy, when one’s wits are 
sharpened by the necessity for making 
ends meet and “managing” to advantage 
a young and attractive Mamma. 

For the return journey I found myself 
in the tonneau with the Judge, while Mr. 
Challinor did the deferential to Mamma. 
(It was certainly very pretty of him and 
I didn’t mind a bit.) The Judge and | 
always got on famously. He teased and 
petted me and called me “Piggie’—my 
dead father’s pet name for me; now and 
again paying me one of his courtly, old- 
fashioned compliments that made me 
feel very grown up and important. | 
asked him a lot about ante-bellum days 
and things that happened before the Civil 
War. He seemed amused. I couldn't 
guess why, until later reminded _ by 
Mamma that the war had been over more 
than forty-five years. 

The Judge went away that night; and 
when, about mid-week, there came a fat, 
legal-looking letter for Mamma, | felt my 
plans were progressing properly. And 
Mr. Challinor drove over very often. To 
be sure he was very impartial in his at- 
tentions; he was cordial with the Van 
Vechtens; charming to Miss Page and 
Miss Carey, two lovely girls from Rich- 
mond, with the sweetest Southern voices 
imaginable; and especially attentive to 
the Madre—which I appreciated in this 
day of youthful lack of regard for one’s 
elders. Come to think of it, though, Mr: 
Challinor was thirty-five. He was an 
awfully jolly sort; had been everywhere 
and (I fancy) experienced everything; 
yet wasn’t a bit blasé and didn’t bore one 
with guide-book information or preface 
his anecdotes with “When I was last in 
Afghanistan—” after the fashion of most 
globe-trotters. He was good looking too, 
though far less imposing than the Judge. 
As a rule people didn’t turn to stare after 
him; he was just the ordinary well- 
groomed, well-set-up, well-bred young 
athlete one sees in metropolitan club 
windows. I’d been thinking hard of late 
and I’d figured if Mamma married the 
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Judge we’d form that uncomfortable trio 
which constitutes a crowd. I was not at 
all sure that Mr. Challinor had any 
serious thought of me; but I made up 
my mind, quite apart from any consid- 
eration of love and romance (I outgrew 
all that sort of thing when I discarded 
the Duchess’ novels for Meredith and 
James) that if he should ask me,I should 
marry him. I wasn’t the least in love 
with him; I didn’t lie awake at night 
recalling how his curls fell over his brow 
(in fact his man cared for it so capably 
that it generally “stayed put”), or how 
he had looked at me on a given occasion, 
probably because his glance was usually 
frankly friendly rather than sentimental ; 
but all the same I had decided that the 
legend ‘Mrs. Howard Chauncy Chal- 
linor” should adorn my next season’s 
calling cards. (If I’d become designing 
and calculating it was all due to Mrs. 
Van Vechten.) 

The summer passed as rapidly and 
pleasantly as possible. The Judge ran 
down frequently and Mr. Challinor’s 
fortnight had expanded into six weeks, 
but he made no mention of leaving. 
There were never two more impartial 
admirers, I’m sure. If the Judge sent 
Mamma carnations, there were always 
chocolates for me; and if Mr. Challinor 
brought me flowers from his sister’s gar- 
dens, he invariably remembered my 
mother. It began to look as if we'd con- 
stitute the typical happy family. The 
Challinor car stood before the hotel at 
all hours—except when we were spinning 
over the surrounding highways. To be 
sure he always punctiliously invited some 
one to accompany us. Oftenest it was 
the Madre; sometimes it was Miss Page 
or Miss Carey; and once luckless me! He 
asked the three Misses Van. Of course 
Patricia pre-empted the seat beside him 
and I was sandwiched in between those 
two human icebergs, Grace and Alys, 
and came home feeling as if I’d been in 
cold storage all summer. But he never 
even remotely made love to me—rather 
to my surprise. I’m not vain, nor very 
experienced but I did know what the 
situation demanded. Such a perfect set- 
ting,—summer at the shore and the rest of 
it—I didn’t see how he could miss his 
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cue. However I reflected that this was 
doubtless his foreign idea of propriety 
and that he’d speak to the Madre instead 
of to me, in continental fashion. So 
when, one evening, he drove up and 
asked me if I could persuade my mother 
to come out for a run across to Seagirt, 
I obligingly detached her from old Mr. 
Snedecor (who had been annoyingly at- 
tentive of late) and smuggled her into 
the car. I didn’t feel excited at all. I 
knew in my heart that beyond mere 
friendly liking I didn’t care a bit for 
Howard Challinor; yet — designing 
wretch that I was—I knew equally well 
that if he asked Mamma for my hand 
and she referred the matter to me my 
answer would be an instant affirmative. 
Mamma came in very late. I had 
already retired and sat sleepingly up in 
bed to hear the “good news from Ghent.” 
But she apparently had little to say. She 
was pale, her laugh didn’t quite ring true 
and I could have taken oath there were 
traces of tears on her face. Somehow I 
didn’t dare to force her reserve, though I 
did a good deal of private wondering. I 
wondered yet more when Mr. Challinor 
did not come the next day, nor the next, 
nor yet the day thereafter. Then I began 
to fancy that Mamma had told him she 
couldn’t give me up or something of that 
sort, and though I realized that he was 
what Mrs. Bellingham termed “an eligible 
parti,’ I didn’t much mind. Somehow 
he didn’t come up to my ideal—all girls 
have them you know. I'd always dreamed 
that my fairy Prince should be stately 
and imposing and Mr. Challinor was 
neither. He was barely six years younger 
than the Judge, but he seemed absurdly 
boyish, though I’d heard the Judge say 
“there was no shrewder man in the 
street”—whatever that might mean. But 
he wasn’t profound or impressive and— 
well—though I missed his attentions and 
his motor, I didn’t greatly miss him. 
The Judge grew more and more atten- 
tive to Mamma and his visits more and 
more frequent. He wrote weekly between 
whiles (always enclosing a line for me, 
heginning “Déar Piggie”—think of being 
dubbed “Piggie” when one was christen- 
ed Victoria !—but he was so dear I didn’t 
mind.) And he so appreciated my interest 
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in his affaire du coeur that once when he 
sent my Huyler’s he overlooked Mamma’s 
roses. I thought as I sat reflectively nib- 
bling Modjeska creams how lovely it 
would be for poor dear Mamma to be 
forever free from petty care and financial 
worry, to have some one, big and strong 
and sturdy to depend upon, some one to 
stand between her and the envious gos- 
sipy line-up of tabbies, some one to love 
and cherish and protect her always.... 
and suddenly, rigi:t in the midst of my 
reverie, a big tear trickled down my nose 
and splashed plump upon the tunic of my 
new pongee....It’s an awful respon- 
sibility to have a young and lovely mother 
to settle in life and it was beginning to 
tell upon me. Then suddenly I heard a 
familiar “chug, chug!” that my pro- 
phetic soul told me proceeded from 
Howard Challinor’s touring car. The 
next moment he had driven straight up 
to where I was s‘tting and before I had 
fairly collected my wits we were spinning 
over the broad sandy beach with never a 
soul in sight. 

I didn’t try to speak for a little and 
neither did he. Then he changed to low, 
leaned back in his place and looked at me. 
I knew he had decided to take his fate 
into his own hands, but it didn’t fluster 
mea bit. I had his answer ready, though 
not exactly that I had previously planned. 
I realized as we looked straight into each 
other’s eyes that I could never marry 
him, because... .I felt sorry for Howard 
but it could not be. 

And then he spoke. 

“Miss Lovell,” he said quietly, “I don’t 
know whether or not your mother has 
told you that I asked her before I went 
away to be my wife and that she rejected 
me ?” 

I fear I looked wild-eyed; I’m quite 
sure that I gasped; but I recovered my- 
self in a flash and made rational reply. 

“T fancied she hadn’t,” he went on, 
“because—if you'll pardon my apparent 
vanity—I'll say that I believe her rejec- 
tion of me was due, partly at least, to 
external conditions. To be frank I think 
it was largely in consideration of your 
possible objection to her second marriage 
and your, as yet, unsettled future. I was 
so stunned by her unqualified refusal that 
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I couldn’t quite think at first. But I’ve 
recovered my sanity sufficiently to figure 
it all out now and I want to ask you to 
tell me frankly if you think these things 
influenced her or if it is simply that she 
doesn’t care. I'll take your judgment. If 
you think I’ve the ghost of a chance, I'll 
fight for it to a finish; if she doesn’t care, 
I can only resign her to Braeme. He’s 
worth a dozen of me—he’s even almost 
worthy of her, and I-oughtn’t to interfere 
in any case—but I’am a selfish brute and 
I want her desperately.” 

“T think,” I pronounced judicially, “in- 
deed I may say I’m sure that you’ve a 
fighting change.” He caught my fingers 
in a grip that hurt; then of such stuff 
are lovers made—wheeled the car and 
broke the speed record back to the hotel. 

There were tears on Mamma’s face 
again when she came upstairs that night, 
but they were happy tears this time and 
as she stole up beside me as I brushed my 
hair before the mirror, 1 had to concede 
that the April face therein reflected was 
ycunger and whole worlds prettier than 
mine. Mamma was lovely always; she 
was positively radiant now. 

“Vic, dear,” she breathed rapturously, 
though a trifle sheepishly withal, “I 
feared you cared for him at first—and 
so—but—I—he—we’re engaged—.” This 
last was scarcely news to me, but I did 
the expected. 

“Bless you, my child,” I said with 
solemn fervor. “I had other plans for 
you, but if you’re happy I’m satisfied. 
Though how,” I went on, my wonder and 
indignation growing with the words, 
“how on earth any woman could pass by 
Judge Braeme for Howard Challinor I 
cannot see. Why, Madre, the Judge is a 
prince among men; think how proud one 
might be of him, of his learning, his posi- 
tion, his standing in his profession! And 
think how simple and unaffected he is 
withal, how gentle and chivalrous always; 
how tenderly he would have loved and 
cherished you! Oh, Mother dear, how 
could you, could you give him up? It 
will break his heart and he’s a man whom 
you, or any woman might be proud to 
win; his is a great soul, the finest, 
noblest, truest—” to my own utter sur- 
prise my voice broke suddenly. The next 
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‘moment I was ignominiously sobbing 


against the maternal breast. 

After a little, Mamma disengaged her- 
self, and with a little smile lurking about 
the corners of her mouth produced and 
handed to me a note scrawled in the 
Judge’s indecipherable script. It was 
addressed to her and bore the date of the 
day on which we had seen him last. 

“Dear Violet,” it ran, “I haven’t 
spoken to her—I doubt if I shall ever 
have the courage to speak. To her I’ma 
fossil remain, a relic of the tertiary 
period. She thinks of me as the patriarch 
I am and her affection is purely filial. 
It’s folly for me to dream of her—‘youth 
and crabbed age,’ you know. Challinor 
is eminently better suited to her, but, 
Violet, I seem to have loved her always, 
even from her pinafore days. However, 
there’s no use making a spectacle of 
myself at my age. The Mauretania sails 
on the 14th and my passage is engaged. 
I’ve left instructions with Herkomer 
about your business affairs and he'll at- 
tend to everything. If 1 can serve you in 
any way, command me. Say goodbye 
to her for me, Violet, and tell her she 
mustn’t quite forget me. But don’t let 
her ever guess what an idiot I’ve been— 
it would only pain and distress her to no 
purpose. I hope (or I’m trying to hope) 
that she'll decide to make Challinor 
happy. Perhaps when it’s all settled | 
can find courage to come back and give 
away the bride. Remember me to Chal- 
linor and believe me always. 

Yours faithfully, 


Edgerton Braeme.” 
For an instant the joy and wonder of 


it quite took away my breath! I lived 
one supreme moment of complete rap- 


ture....Then a sudden, awful thought 
pierced my consciousness. 
“Oh Madre,” I cried hysterically, 


promptly abandoning the role of man- 
ager, “this is the twelfth and he sails on 
the fourteenth! What shall we do? 
Can’t you think of something—quick ?” 
And Mamma, ever efficient, did. | 
don’t know what she wired the Judge, 
but he joined us at breakfast next morn- 
ing. And, though he sailed on the four- 
teenth as scheduled, he didn’t go alone.” 
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A New ENGLANDER’S VISIT TO THE 
To tsro1 Estate 


ETER MACQUEEN, F. R. G. S., 
p the famous “pastor-explorer,” 

who not long ago was the guest 

for some days of Count Tolstoi, 
has some very interesting things to say 
of his visit at Yasnaya Polyana, and his 
impressions of the home life of the 
Tolstoi family. Mr. MacQueen is now 
in the Middle West on a lecture tour. In 
an interview with him at Chicago, this 
week, he said: 

“Count Tolstoi was the greatest man in 
the world. It was no disappointment to 
meet him. All your ideal of him, your 
highest expectation of him was fully 
verified when you saw him. Like the 
Pyramids, he was as grand when you 
were near him as when you were at a 
distance. Tolstoi and Maxim Gorky— 
those are Russia’s two men; the one 
favoring passive means, the other active ; 
the one opposed to war and bloodshed, 
the other anxious for it if necessary. 

“Absolutely the greatest day of my life 
was the day I spent talking with Tolstoi 
at Yasnaya Polyana. He viewed all 
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things from a standpoint as wide as the 
blue skies of a Russian summer. He 
was intensely interested in every thing 
American, and considered our Public 
Schools the greatest single work that has 
ever come from the brain of man. 

“To me, he was the only Christian in 
the real sense of the word that we had in 
the world. He alone of all great men 
dared to scorn gold and curse slavery ; he 
alone dared to confront Europe in arms 
and cry that war is organized murder ; he 
alone in the world demanded the ab- 
solute standard of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But always he was Russian. 
On several occasions he said to me: ‘If 
[ had travelled as much as you have, I 
should to-day have had a broader philo- 


sophy.’ I think he greatly regretted not 
having spent some time with other 
nations. 


“When I saw him in the fields among 
his peasants, I could not but think, how 
much this single man has done to make 
the world, especially his own Russian 
world better and sweeter. 
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“Think of him at eighty-two in the 
snows of a Russian winter crying like 
Lear, not for a lost daughter Cordelia, 
but calling for a lost and broken ideal, 
for a sordid, bitter, selfish Europe and 
America that dare be civilized whilst the 
Money Power strikes the crust from the 
lips of a starving child, plucks the roses 
from a woman’s cheeks, and defies the 
Nation in the very halls of Congress. 
Therefore to-day do freemen everywhere 
take off their hats and bow their heads 
over the bier of the Grey Philosopher of 
Russia. 

“My memory reverts vividly to that 
delightful and wonderful visit at Polyana. 
To observe their daily life, to hear their 
speech, and above all to listen to the wise 
words of the philosopher himself,—ah! 
that was something never to be forgotten. 
The Countess Tolstoi is a very engaging 
woman of somewhat over sixty. She 
seemed not altogether in harmony with 
her husband’s views, but was very ‘kindly 
and respectful towards him, and the 
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world knows now that it was she who 
served him with such, devoted faithful- 
ness during the five long years of his 
work on that first mighty novel, ‘War and 
Peace ;’ she who daily gathered and ar- 
ranged the almost indecipherable sheets 
of original writing which he always 
threw all over the floor of his study in 
utter confusion,—gathered them and then 
copied them all carefully in her clear long 
hand (they had no typewriters then, and 
even when there were such machines, 
Tolstoi believed them an unnecessary ex- 
penditure and objected for some time to 
his daughter buying one to help him). 

“T know it is said that friction came at 
times between the Count and his family, 
but I am sure it was because they were 
not able to mount up to his exalted plane 
of thought, and not because of any lack 
of affection or consideration. However 
devoted they might be, they have had to 
consider their future careers. The coun- 
tess was very determined when speaking 
of her decision to leave her sons and 
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daughters well provided for. I do not 
think she was so ambitious for them, 
however, as directly devoted to their wel- 
fare. She seemed to me a lovely lady, 
with a beautiful character. She was very 
human, chatty, kind. 

“She married Tolstoi when she was 
only eighteen and he was thirty-four, and 
she has had thirteen chiidren, seven of 
whom are still living. The daughter 
Alexandra is thé youngest child, and 
seemed somehow to be the nearest to her 
father’s heart. The eldest daughter, 
Doushka, is the one who appeared to un- 
derstand best her father’s theories, 
although it was Alexandra who copied 
his manuscripts and assisted him very 
much in his literary work. The Countess 
Doushka said to me: 

““Father is undoubtedly right, and his 
life is noble; but it will take the world at 
least one hundred years to rise to such 
ideal doctrines as those my father has 
both taught and lived. Why, even we, 
his own family, cannot quite practise 
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them yet.’ 

“| thought much about this statement, 
as 1 watched them all at table, where at 
one end a footman served delicate 
dishes in the finest of china and silver on 
a snowy cloth; while at the opposite end 
the count himself in his coarse peasant’s 
garb ate the plainest of food from a 
- plate and drank from a pewter 
And I reflected how this wonder- 
ful man, so unwavering in his determina- 
tion to wear the clothes of the humblest 
peasant, to eat the food of poverty, and 
to do the daily work of a mere laborer, 
could never really share their lives, never 
know what poverty is, because, though he 
voluntarily signed away all right to his 
vast estates, it was impossible that he 
could ever feel the dread of actual want. 

“The son Sergius, who evidently was 
meant in the recent dispatches as being 
the one who has had the management of 
the estates, is a typical Russian of the 
higher class. He served with great 
bravery in the Japanese War and received 
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the Cross of St. George from the Czar in 
recognition of this. And in this matter as 
in all others, as far as I could observe, 
Tolstoi never in any way sought to con- 
trol the conduct of his family, however 
much he might disagree with their com- 
prehension of it. This son may be a man 
of business, but I feel sure he would 
never oppress any of the tenants on his 
father’s lands. 

“The Count’s namesake, Count Leo 
Tolstoi, Fils, is married to a daughter of 
one of the professors at Ppsala Univer- 
sity in Sweden. Countess Tolstoi told me 
she was very proud of her daughters-in- 
law and loved them as much as her own 
daughters. 

“The countess also told me plainly that 
she would not have any of her daughters 
marry a man so much older as the count 
was older than herself. 

“*Now I am perfectly strong,’ she 
said, ‘and wish to travel all over the 
world, whereas my husband is not able to 
go far from home. He wants to go to 
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America and I should love to accompany 
him there, but it is impossible owing to 
the count’s infirmities.’ 

“She told me concerning her husban:d’s 
views with the charming candor that 
characterizes Russian ladies. ‘Tolstoi 
firmly believes that if the United States 
should some day return to a simple 
democracy and Russia become a republic, 
these two great nations will disarm the 
world and bring in a universal republic of 
peace.’ Tolstoi himself kept saying to 
me: ‘I am always interested in Ameri- 
cans, they are so practical. They have 
done the greatest things of any nation in 
the world. And your wonderful system 
of universal education alone has made 
your nation great. 

“*Yet you Americans must teach vour 
children righteousness. You have great 
pity and tenderness, and the greatest 
people for practicality you are. But you 
neglect real religion—the awful transcen- 
dent difference between right and wrong. 
Your mothers do not teach their children 
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to be just to other children. Hence your _ stifle the love of money and display, you 
men are unjust to one another. If you Americans have all the future, and will 
can right the national conscience and _ control the world.’ ” 





MoTHER-LOVE 


j By HENRIETTA LEE COULLING 


Always my love broods over thee; 
But, if joy be thy part, 

I ask not that thou givest me 
The entrance to thy heart. 


Yet, at the threshold, dear, I wait,— 
How swiftly young dreams flee !— 

Lest haply I might be too late, 
When thou hast need of me. 











THe BLuE SrockiING IN EUROPE 


AND AMERICA 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


HE fascination of the eighteenth 
century lures the men and women 
of to-day, as it did the men and 

; women of the century which ten 
years ago passed into history. What is 
the secret of this fascination? What is 
the charm which so bewitches us? What 
is the irresistible magnetism which draws 
us even against our will? 

Doubtless, in a large degree, it lies in 
the proximity of this century of powders 
and patches,—of bewigged gentlemen in 
ruffles and laces, and fine ladies in satin 
and sedan-chairs. The eighteenth cen- 
tury is so temptingly accessible that we 
cannot resist the desire to contemplate it, 
and with very little painstaking we can 
step into its scenes and its events. Our 
dramas, tragedy and comedy, are con- 
tinually presenting it to our eyes, and 
withal in such beauty of form and ac- 
curacy of detail, that the student is as 
much charmed as the pleasure-seeker. 

And yet this century of fashion and 
folly,—of society manners and the stately 
minuet,—was also a period of intellectual 
growth, blossom and fruition, hardly sur- 
passed by any previous century. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be questioned that of all 
periods in the history of literature it was 
that in which both learning and literature 
assumed a didactic character. Horace 
reproved and satirized the vices and fol- 
lies of Roman society, but the authors 
and censors of public opinion in the 
eighteenth century, not only rebuked and 
censured the evils of the time, but pre- 
sented a remedy and a cure. Pride and 
vanity were thrust at sorely, but the 
deeply wounded victim could find a 
panacea at hand. The gentle chidings of 
Addison, the excoriating satires of Swift 
502 


and bludgeon blows of Dr. Johnson not 
only meant something but accomplished 
something. It was not a beating of the 
air. The Damascene blade of the wit and 
the courtier wounded, but, like the skil- 
ful surgeon, it wounded that it might 
heal. 

With the growth and development of 
new ideas, the birth of the “Salon,” both 
in France and in England, was a natural | 
outcome. Quite as naturally followed the 
apotheosis of the Art of Conversation. 
The Salon could not exist without con- 
versation and straightway conversation 
became the Goddess of Society, en- 
throned and sceptred, whose undisputed 
sway was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
In some sense, the art of conversing well 
may be related to the art of writing well, 
and either one presupposes information 
and intelligence. One cannot talk or 
write upon a subject without a knowl- 
edge of that subject, and when women 
began to vie with each other in the art of 
conversation, the path to the art of writ- 
ing was immediate and practical. It was 
in the summer days of 1779 that Dr. 
Johnson remarked to Mrs. Thrale: “I 
am astonished at the amazing progress 
made of late years in literature by the 
women. I can well remember when a 
woman who could spell a common letter 
was regarded as all accomplished, but 
now they vie with the men in everything.” 
We cannot repress astonishment at this 
speech on the part of the old lexicog- 
rapher, when we recall the splendid at- 
tainments and strong intellectuality of 
Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and 
other women whose notable careers ant- 
edated the eighteenth century. The 
women in Italy, who lectured to the 














students of renowned universities, were 
more than rivals of the scholarly men of 
that period, but these illustrious ones 
were like oases in a Sahara of ignorance, 
and the rough and unconventional Dr. 
Johnson was greatly given to seeing 
things as they are, notwithstanding the 
high wall of prejudice over which he 
looked. 

The conspicuous success of women in 
novel-writing seems to mark this period. 
It was their chosen literary domain, and 
for more than a generation, from the 
publication of Evelina, which turned the 
eyes of Europe upon its youthful author, 
Fanny Burney, to the issue of Waverley, 
women held undisputed sway over this 
field of literature. In the Diary and Let- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Bur- 
ney), we have her statement that the 
“age was distinguished by producing ex- 
traordinary women.” The world was 
awakening to the truth that a woman did 
not endanger her fair fame by becoming 
an author or a votary of letters. Hitherto 
the love of pleasure and of cards especial- 
ly, had driven out every other thought 
from the minds of women in society. 
Life to them and to the fashionable 
gentlemen as well, seemed to be one long 
play-day. As Lord Lyttelton exclaimed 
in irrepressible disgust: ‘What devasta- 
tions are made by that destructive fury, 
the spirit of Play! The times, the fort- 
unes, the honor and the consciences of 
our nobility and gentry, beth male and 
female, are all falling a prey to it, and 
what is still worse the force of the law 
has been tried against it, and proves in- 
effectual.” What a verdict from one of 
the ablest men of the age! Yet we of 
the present day may be pardoned if we 
ask a question which appears inevitable: 
—was the passion for play in that time 
more enthralling and more disastrous 
than the passion for “bridge” in this en- 
lightened age? The epicurean tempers 
of the eighteenth century lived for pleas- 
ure only, and esteemed every day lost 
which was not filled with it to the brim. 
The French motto, “Vivre au jour la 
journée,” was accepted everywhere in 
society as the true motive and purpose 
of life. This was, so to speak, the 
society tone, Are the bridge-players of 
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the twentieth century less zealous or in- 
defatigable ? 

When things are at their worst, we 
may look for amendment, as the time- 
honored proverb encourages us to hope, 
and the reaction from this evil course was 
a logical sequence. Unlike other reforms, 
however, it began at the top. The world 
of fashion and the world of letters drew 
closer to each other, and naturally the 
women who were leaders in society per- 
formed no unimportant part. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, whom Dr. Johnson named, “the 
Queen of the Blues,” united the qualifica- 
tions of a woman of fashion and of a 
writer, and thus helped to lift the social 
standing of women of letters, thereby 
acquiring for herself, not only a pre- 
eminence in her own day, but a right to 
the respect of posterity. Other notable 
and fashionable drawing-rooms in Lon- 
don, presided over by Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Vesey, Miss Monckton 
and Mrs. Walsingham, gathered together 
many literary celebrities, and London 
was following the example of Paris in 
encouraging and promoting the refine- 
ments rather than the amusements of 
society, and while the literary assembles 
in Hill Street and Bolton Row could 
hardly rival those to be found in St. 
Dominique and St. Honoré, an advance- 
ment, at once sure and enduring, had 
been made in the purification and uplift- 
ing of the fashionable world in England’s 
metropolis. 

But the question naturally arises, 
What and why and whence the soubri- 
quet, Blue Stocking? Has it an especial 
significance? Who originated it? Who 
conferred it? And the answer to all these 
questions is, as in many instances which 
assume complexity, very simple. A trifle 
light as air may bestow a name or title, 
over whose paternity succeeding genera- 
tions vex themselves with studious in- 
quiry. The simplest thing of the past, 
often becomes a problem for antiqua- 
rians. The eighteenth century abounded 
in allusions to the “Blues,” and in Eng- 
land the term was almost extinct in the 
earliest years of the nineteenth century, 
except, as De Quincy says, among the 
“superannuated clingers to obsolete re- 
membrances.” But let us begin at the 
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beginning and learn the answer to the 
much contested question. About the time 
of the famous Mrs. Montagu and her 
first attempts to rescue the women of her 
class from cards and idle pleasure-seek- 
ing, a gentleman, Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
very well known among the polite circles 


of London. He frequented all fashion- 
able assemblies and as Mrs. Montagu’s 
gatherings were of the choicest, he never 
failed to be present, his stockings in- 
variably being of the intensest blue. In- 
asmuch as the fashionable dress for 
gentlemen of that period made stockings 
a very conspicuous article of attire, Ad- 
miral Boscawen, a brave officer and an 
admired society man, jocularly called all 
the ladies who were in tne habit of re- 
ceiving Stillingfleet with gracious en- 
thusiasm, “Blue Stockings.” As the 
Admiral was a great favorite, the ladies 
accepted the name in the best of humours, 
and soon all gatherings or coteries which 
had literary work for their aim, where 
ladies received and presided, were called 
The Blue Stockings,—a story quite 
simple and natural. 

That the beautiful residence of the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, known as the 
Hotel de Rambouillet—that shrine to 
the Muses, the manners, the letters and 
te graces,—should contain a particular 
room, a sort of holy of holies, a sanc- 
tuary of the Temple of Athena, where its 
fair mistress received the continual 
homage which for thirty years a host of 
friends bestowed upon her, should be 
called the “salon bleu” for reason of its 
color scheme, is a mere coincidence, and 
bears no relation to the title which 
Stillingfleet’s stockings conferred, or 
Admiral Boscawen’s humour originated. 
The garrulous Boswell, whose instincts 
rarely led him astray when he was upon 
such quests, declares the Stillingfleet 
theory to be the recognized and correct 
one. As far as Madame Rambouillet’s 
salon is concerned, there is no reason for 
the title. Blue was a pleasant innovation, 
after a long period of tan-color and red 
of various hues which had been in vogue 
for the decoration of rooms, and blue 
silken curtains, toning with blue and gold 
upholstery, was a delightful change after 
the garish ornamentation which had held 





sway. As for Byron’s lines, perhaps he 
was more in quest of rhyme than reason 
when he wrote: 


“O, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue 

As some one somewhere sings about the 
sky, 

And I, ye learned ladies, say of you,— 

They say your stockings ‘re so :—Heaven 
knows why.” 


The indications are that Byron was by 
no means ignorant of the title’s origin. 

According to Madame D’Arblay, who 
certainly cannot be regarded as mean 
authority, the Bas Bleu society, as she 
calls it, owed its origin and its name 
rather to Mrs. Vesey’s assemblies, than 
to Mrs. Montagu’s parties, and the name 
followed as a natural result of an apology 
made by Mr. Stillingfleet in declining to 
accept an invitation to a literary meeting 
from Mrs. Vesey, because he was not 
properly attired for an evening assembly. 
“Pho,” exclaimed Mrs. Vesey with her 
well known simplicity, as she looked at 
him inquisitively ;—“don’t mind your 
dress! Come in your blue stockings!” 
This anecdote, however, by no means im- 
peaches the story of Admiral Boscawen’s 
humour, and the same bas bleu appella- 
tion was given to the assemblies at both 
these houses of rendezvous, Mrs. Vesey 
in Bath and Mrs. Montagu in London, 
and when English women were divided 
into two classes, the majority, cards, the 
minority. books, it was universally desig- 
nated as the Blue-stocking period. 

Yet far more significant than title or 
its “raison d’étre” is the high motive 
which instigated and impelled these 
women, both in France and England. In 
these days perhaps, their intentions and 
labors might be classed under the head of 
missionary work, and as such deserve our 
respect and applause. The woful waste 
of time and money, and utter degradation 
of character in card playing and vicious 
amusements, have already been men- 
tioned together with the scathing censure 
of the great thinkers of that age, and it is 
not difficult to realize that women who 
sincerely loved their country and the wel- 
fare of their own sex, could but feel, and 
deeply feel, the necessity for reform. 
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The ignorant and inconsiderate have been 
much too prone to speak, and even write 
if the Blue Stocking with contempt anc 
ridicule. As in the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth, England achieved a 
glory and renown, in the light of which 
she still shines, so all of Europe gained 
from the work of the Blue Stockings an 
impetus toward the betterment of fash- 
ionable society,and of mankind generally, 
which is felt to this day. They were not 
women whose incentives sprang from 
selfishness or vanity. That there were 
women among them who listened with 
pleasure to the praises of their own love- 
liness, can hardly be questioned. [very 
soldier in the rank and file of a great 
army is not essentially a hero, or a 
patriot. There were women among the 
cultured of London society and among 
the Precieuses of Paris, who doubtless 
enjoyed the possession of power, but the 
motive of these coteries in England and 
across the channel was good and not evil, 
as results have significantly proven. 

Let us look at the lives of the Ram- 
bouillet coterie, and we cannot fail to see 
their beauty and purity. The characters 
of the Marquise and her daughters were 
as far above suspicion as the wife of 
Caesar, and they were mentioned in Paris 
as “models whom all the world cited, all 
the world admired, and every one tried to 
imitate.” St. Simon was not conspicu- 
ously remarkable for sparing faults and 
weaknesses wherever they might be 
found, and he gives his testimony of the 
Salon in these words:—“It was a sort 
of academy of beaux esprits, of gallantry, 
of virtue, and of science, for these things 
accorded marvelously. It was a rendez- 
vous of all that was most distinguished in 
condition and in merit, a tribunal with 
which it was necessary to count, and 
whose decision upon the conduct and 
reputation of people of the court and the 
world, had great weight.” Madame de 
Motteville adds her testimony that it was 
the resort of all the fine wits, and of 
Madame de Rambouillet’s excellence in 
every direction there is more than abun- 
dant evidence. Her salon reached the 
height of its influence under Richelieu, 
and closed with the Fronde. It was here 
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zac greatly prized the opinion of the dig- 
nified and gracious Marquise. What is 
known of this distinguished woman is 
unvaryingly estimable ; her character was 
flawless, untouched by a breath of hostil- 
ity or defamation. Victor Cousin in com- 
menting upon the Salon bleu says :—-‘“We 
have sought in vain for that which or- 
dinarily is not wanting in any brilliant 
destiny, namely, some calumny or scan- 
dal, an equivocal word or the lightest 
epigram. We have found only a concert 
of warm eulogies running through several 
generations. As soon as the question of 
the Marquise de Rambouillet arises, all 
the men of letters agree in a marvellous 
fashion. She disarmed even Tallemant 
himself.” 

When we reflect that this Tallemant 
was the caricaturist of the seventeenth 
century, whose facile pen was not unfre- 
quently dipped in the bitterest gall of 
satire, who rarely failed to avail himself 
of any opp»rtunity to make a good point 
when he saw anything he deemed worthy 
of his ridicule or irony, we can appreciate 
the value of his praise. Another author- 
ity, not to be despised, is Segrais, who in 
his Memoirs makes the unequivocal state- 
ment that it was the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, who by and through her re- 
unions, corrected the bad habits which so 
generally prevailed in her time. If we 
inquire into the significance of the name 
which was given to the habitual attend- 
ants upon these assemblies, we shall find 
that the word means literally, “personnes 
de prix,” persons of distinguished merit 
of either sex—precieux and precieuse. 
The “genre precieux” was the pre-emin- 
ently distinguished class among whom 
exquisiteness and purity of life were as 
sedulously cultivated as intellectual ex- 
cellence. In short, to be a precteuse was 
in itself a warrant and evidence of good 
conduct. This fact was emphasized and 
not contradicted or questioned by Moliere 
himself, when he named his burlesque or 
skit—‘“‘Les Precieuses Ridicules’ and 
therein directed his sarcasm at those who 
by inflation and excess of “culte” ren- 
dered themselves ridiculous. It was at 
the poseurs not at the real thing that he 
aimed the shaft of his ridicule. The true 


that Corneille read his dramas, and Bal-g Dlwes, so to speak, ever commanded the 
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respect and admiration of men of letters 
and men of the world. How Moliere’s 
work has been misread and misinter- 
preted is plainly evident in the opinion 
formed of Les Precieuses, by superficial 


and unthinking judges. Moliere meant 
to satirize pretence, not reality, to ac- 
centuate the significance of the apothegm, 
—Esse quam videri esse, and never to 
depreciate the inestimable benefit con- 
ferred upon his country by his own coun- 
trywomen. 

As Le Brun had urged the women of 
France to inspire rather than to write, 
it was true that the chief aim and ultim- 
ate work of the Salon was to become 
an inspiration to French society. That 
it proved to be this inspiration cannot 
be gainsaid, and the degeneracy of the 
age of Louis XIV, as far as mind and 
manners obtained, when the Salon had 
fallen into decay or absolute nothingness, 
is but a proof of the wholesome influence 
exerted by these patriotic women who 
sought to regenerate society. But what 
was accomplished by the women of Eng- 
land? Did the Blue Stocking achieve as 
much as the Precieuse? Here enter ques- 
tions of temperament, habit and char- 
acter. English men are eminently club 
men. English authors are not eminently 
gregarious. The Englishman seems to 
partake of the isolation of his island 
home and is not only willing to work 
alone but rather fond of doing his work 
by himself. The freedom of the club 
offered comforts and privileges which 
the reunions in the drawing-rooms of 
Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. Montagu denied, 
and aspirants for fame sought the Court 
rather than the Salon. The Englishman 
is as true and lasting a friend as the 
Frenchman, but the Gallic genius is 
nothing if not social, and apotheosizes 
conversation as the Englishman never 
does. Hence the subtle and_ elusive 
charm,—the magic of the spoken word 
which belongs to French society as to no 
other, and irresistibly attracts its mem- 
bers to each other, like a sort of cohesive 
power,—a nameless influence which holds 
the most serious men of letters as well as 
the gay and fashionable world. England 
has notably fine, talkers, as her literary 
history shows, but France possesses the 
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esprit which combines taste, versatilit: 
and the instinct of pleasing,—element 

which have rendered her salons the most 
fascinating in the whole world. It wa 

said by the discerning Ninon de L’F: 

clos :—‘“It is not sufficient to be wise, it i 

necessary also to please,” and while th 

Englishman may be wise, he is not in 
variably eager to please. Nevertheless 
although in not quite the same way a 
their Gallic sisters wrought, the Blu 
Stockings of England gloriously fulfille 
their aim and intention. It is possibl 
that the work of the Blue Stocking wa 
more enduring and more universal than 
the triumphs of the Precieuse. It cam« 
to stay and since that time there has been 
no real decadence. The British empir« 
today bears the marks of that renais 
sance, or intellectual awakening, whicl 
began with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs 
Vesey, and included scores of women 
famous in name and character. 

In spite of the inherent reserve and 
independence, not to say exclusiveness 
of the English men of letters, they finall) 
welcomed and aided those efforts on 
the part of women which had _ for 
their purpose the rehabilitation of fash- 
ionable society. The autocrat, whose 
dictum was an authority in the literary 


world, Dr. Samuel Johnson, did not 
withhold his approval of the work 
of that society, in which his special 


friends and favorites, Hannah More and 
Mrs. Thrale, bore so conspicuous a part. 
With the example of the Frénch salons 
before them, the women of England 
knew how to labor persistently and con- 
servatively, and thus in a short time suc- 
cessfully disputed the encroachments of 
popular vices and follies. It was no dis- 
grace to be a Blue Stocking, when the 
truly great and gifted of both sexes were 
not only endorsing, but sustaining and 
promoting the noble efforts of patriotic 
women to purge society of its evils. The 
poem by Hannah More, entitle “The Bas 
Bleu,” was written in the summer of 
1783, and in it she graphically depicts, 
under classical names, the personalities 
and characters of the women who com- 
posed this Society. She described it as a 
“select society which meets at Mrs. 
Vesey’s every other Tuesday, of which I 
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am invited to be an unworthy member, 
with the addition of such other company 
is it is difficult to find elsewhere.” In 
these very modest words we can find no 
trace of an excessive self-valuation, and 
no one can complain that vanity is the 
matter with this Hannah. The poem was 
first circulated in manuscript only, and 
with her own hand she transcribed a copy 
for the King who was eager to have one. 
\ copy was also sent to Mr. Pepys, and 
to Dr. Johnson, who boldly declared that 
in his opinion,—‘There was no name in 
poetry that might not be glad to own it.” 
In 1786 this poem was published together 
with another of her poems _ entitled 
“Florio.” About this time she was 
elected member of the French Academy, 
an honor which any author in London or 
Europe might have coveted. Her ac- 
quaintance with Newton and Wilber- 
force,—whom Mrs. Montagu named the 
‘“Red-Cross Knight” for reason of his 
crusade against the slave trade in Africa, 
—contributed largely to a more serious 
way of thinking, and hence she devoted 
her pen to the production of valuable 
works on religious subjects. A detailed 
account of all her works is impossible in 
this paper, but this generation does not 
need to be reminded of the high char- 
acter of the woman whose sententious 
saying,—‘The greatest evils in the world 
are sin and bile,” is so aptly and fre- 
quently quoted in the philanthropic labors 
of the present day. 

The “Gens de Lettres,” or “Blue Stock- 
ings” as they were now denominated by 
common consent, soon became a powerful 
and compact body in London. The meet- 
ings which began with Mrs. Vesey in 
Bath were transferred to the spacious 
and handsome house of Mrs. Montagu in 
london, which mansion constituted the 
central point of union for all persons who 
were already well known, or who sought 
to become known through their talents 
and productions. Mrs. Montagu, .a 
‘voman of exceptional beauty, accom- 
plishments and graciousness, was, as Sir 
Nicholas Wraxall declared, the Madame 
du Deffant of the English capital, and 
for fifteen years her assemblies continued 
in undiminished brilliancy, from 1770 to 
i785. By her much admired production, 
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“Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakespeare,” which she published in 
1779, in consequence of Voltaire’s at- 
tacks upon England’s great dramatist, 
Mrs. Montagu had taken a deservedly 
high place among the writers of the day. 
She found panegyrists in France as well 
as in England, and London’s wisest and 
best were proud to do honor to this 
Queen of the Blues. Yet it is well to 
remember that the name Blue Stocking 
might be said to look before and after, 
and was applied to many who were not 
formally included in these assemblies 
which convened de rigueur at certain pe- 
riods. Women of ability who wrote upon 
any subject, or were celebrated for in- 
tellectual attainments, were characterized 
by the common herd as Blue. Literary 
taste and acquirement invited the title. 
The justly famous Mrs. Barbauld was 
disposed to fight a little shy of organiza- 
tions for literary purposes, not desiring 
to imitate the “Les Precieuses” across the 
channel, and the student of English 
literature will go far before he finds a 
choicer gem than her beautiful lines upon 
Life, the concluding stanza of which is so 
often quoted :— 


“Life! we have been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather. 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost us a sigh, a tear! 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not Good Night, but in some 
brighter clime, 
Bid me Good Morning!” 


As Dr. Johnson said of Hannah More’s 
“Bas Bleu,” any poet might be glad to 
have written it. 

Mrs. Thrale, who became Mrs. Piozzi, 
was a regular attendant upon these as- 
semblies and was usually accompanied by 
Dr. Johnson. 

The difference of reception at Mrs. 
Vesey’s and Mrs. Montagu’s afforded, 
we are told, an amusing contrast, each 
preserving an air of originality without 
attempt at imitation or rivalry on either 
side. Mrs. Vesey had a great horror of 
what was styled a “circle,” from the 
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stiffness and awe it produced, and 
pushed chairs and small sofas here and 
there about the apartment, really delight- 
ing to place the seats back to back, so 
that persons could converse or not, as 
they pleased, while Mrs. Montagu stood 
at the head of a “‘circle,”’ or rather a semi- 
circle, and received in state, which 
ceremony well accorded with the mag- 
nificence of her superb house. 

The Countess of Hertford, so grace- 
fully enshrined in the “Seasons” of 
Thomson, and also in his exquisite hymn 
on Solitude, herself a composer of verse, 
beautiful and gracious, was a conspicuous 
figure in Mrs. Montagu’s circle and was 
pleased to be esteemed a Blue Stocking. 
Elizabeth Carter was prominent in the 
Bas Bleu parties and highly respected by 
men of letters, not only for her poems 
and translations of the classics, but for 
her extraordinary attainments. Of her 
it was said by a learned scholar “She was 
literally better acquainted with the mean- 
derings of the Peneus and the course of 
the Ilyssus, than she was with those of 
the Thames or the Loire, and could give 
a better account of the wanderings of 
Ulysses and Eneas than of the voyages 
and discoveries of Cook or Bourgain- 
ville.” Dr. Johnson in speaking of a 
celebrated scholar said authoritatively :— 
“He understands Greek better than any- 
body I have ever known except Elizabeth 
Carter.” In Latin she was also proficient, 
and her knowledge of learned languages 
was an agreeable incentive to study 
among the Blues. The Elegiac sonnets 
of Mrs. Charlotte Smith, whose maiden 
name was Turner, deserve to be included 
among the good sonnets of which so 
many have been produced by England’s 
poets. Having become disgusted with 
the work of translation which she did 
admirably well, she turned to original 
production and wrote poetry which truly 
deserved the name, and essays of no 
mean order. The bright stars which 
composed this galaxy are numerous and 
volumes would be necessary to give each 
one its meed of praise, and besides the 
legitimate literary workers whose books 
and poems are still read, were many 
women whose association with these 
workers, entitled them to a share of 
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reminiscenes, as the earth 
around the rose seems to partake of the 
fragrance of the flower. Of these Mrs. 
Delany is well known, not herself an 
author but in place, position and labo 
identified with them,—a Blue Stocking 
who inspired others to write as Le Brun’s 
advice suggested. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was an 
intense worker, but ill adapted to the 
regularities of a literary organization 
The names of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), Miss Seward, Lady Murray, 
Anna Maria Porter, Mrs. Hemans and 
Miss Landon, all come within the Bas 
Bleu period, many of them reaching 
down to the time when a woman who 
wrote books was an author, independent 
of organization, and the title of Blue 
Stocking a thing of the dead past. 

Yet, strange to say, the thing of the 
dead past in England was a thing of the 
living present across the Atlantic. Not 
only the woman who wrote and published 
but the woman who sought to cultivate 
literature in any form was, in the new 
country, designated a Blue Stocking, and 
that too with a stigma of aspersion or 
ridicule which did not prevail in England. 
This may be attributed to the fact that 
the special work of reform was not 
needed in a land of freedom where the 
corruption and extravagances of life at 
Court, were not to be feared, and the 
ineradicable conviction that the woman 
who entered the literary field was likely 
to neglect the homely duties of the house- 
wife. The flowers of poetry and romance 
were not expected to thrive in the sterile 
soil of Puritanism, and the cavaliers of 
Virginia were content to read the produc- 
tions of the mother-country. How many 
decades have passed since the name of 
Blue Stocking was mentioned in the 
United States with a sneer or smile of 
contempt? Surely not so many that it is 
beyond the recollection of persons who 
are living to-day. But the first Blue 
Stocking of America was born on Eng- 
lish soil and transplanted in the Colony 
of Massachusetts—the daughter of one 
governor and the wife of another—Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet. Among the learned 
men of Cambridge and Boston she found 
instructors who assisted her education. 
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Her first collection of poems was printed 
in Boston, under a most elaborate title, 
with the like of which few books have 
een favored, namely :—‘‘Several Poems, 
compiled with great variety of Wit and 
Learning, full of delight; wherein es- 
pecially is contained a complete Discourse 
and Description of the Four Elements, 
Constitutions, Ages of Man, and Seasons 
of the Year, together with an exact 
Epitome of the Three First Monarchies, 
viz:—the Assyrian, Persian and Grecian ; 
and the beginning of the Roman Com- 
monwealth to the end of their last King ; 
with divers other Pleasant and Serious 
Poems: by a Gentlewoman of New Eng- 
land.” In 1650 this volume was reprinted 
in London with the additional title of 
“The Tenth Muse, lately sprung in 
America.” This was followed in 1675 
by a second American edition from the 
press of John Foster, in Boston. 
Whether encouraged or intimidated by 
this formidable title, there were other 
women in the new land who entered the 
field of literature. Anne Bradstreet was 
followed by Mercy Warren, who took 
an active part in the war of the Revolu- 
tion and dedicated one of her volumes to 
General Washington. Philadelphia and 
New York contributed to the number of 
women writers, and Vermont presented 
Hannah F. Gould whose verses in the 
reading books were a delight to cnildren. 
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Mrs. Sarah J. Hale of New Hampshire 
is well known and the poems of Maria 
Brooks of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
rank among the best works of New Eng- 
land. Lydia Sigourney of Connecticut 
speaks to us now in her poem on The 
Mother of Washington and the exquisite 
ballad, “The Indian Girl’s Burial.” 
Among those who won a wide popularity, 
Amelia Welby of Maryland, and after- 
ward of Kentucky, may be mentioned, 
her poems, like Tom Moore’s, being 
quoted and sung in every household. 
Strong and full of poetic fire were the 
poems of Catherine Warfield and Eleanor 
Lee of Mississippi, and the London pub- 
lisher might have found a score of Muses 
to add to his Tenth, had he been so in- 
clined. 

At last in America the title of Blue 
Stocking has become obsolete, and no one 
now employs it, save the antiquarian who 
desires to be facetious. Women are 
authors and poets, known and read of all 
men. Nevertheless, the women of the 
past who bore the glory or approbrium of 
the soubriquet, achieved a great work. 
They took the first step which costs, and 
opened the path for those who were to 
come after them. They uplifted the 
nation in the old world and in the new, 
and that nation shall never fail of its 
highest ideals whose women are faith- 
fully pointing the way. 











BosTon’s OuTDOOR WINTER SPORTS 


By MRS. KATE STEVENS BINGHAM 


of the season, which most op- 

portunely furnished New England 

with a supurb ermine overcoat for 
the winter, Boston has been having the 
time of its life with outdoor amusements. 
These are now being engaged in as never 
before and, inasmuch as they lead to- 
wards the “simple life,” are giving a 
great deal of encouragement to those 
sociologists who fear that with the steady 
increase of luxury among our people, the 
nation is bound to deteriorate. 

This increased interest in life in the 
open is evidenced by the fact that this 
year the newspapers are publishing daily 
a list of fifty-five places, as against thirty- 
two of last year, where skating and kin- 
dred sports can be enjoyed. On this bul- 
letin are country clubs, of which there 
are at least forty in this neighborhood, 
public playgrounds, scattered about 
greater Boston, and in Brookline and 
Cambridge as well, public parks, and 
natural recreation grounds, as the rivers 
and ponds in and about town. Con- 
spicuous among the first mentioned 
places where winter sports are now in 
full swing are the famous Brookline and 
Brae Burn Country Clubs, both within 
convenient distances of the city. 

As an especial guest of these organiza- 
tions I had the opportunity of seeing 
them at close range, and found, as I had 
supposed from the ultra-wealthy com- 
munities in which both are situated, the 
first in Brookline and the second in 
Auburndale, that they offer everything in 
the way of outdoor life, and indoor, also, 
which can contribute toward the comfort 
and entertainment of their members. 
Their club-houses, — regular modern 
hotels, fitted out with every luxury, are 
capable of accommodating hosts of 
600 


Go the first heavy snow storm 


guests; their grounds comprise several 
hundred acres apiece, well adapted for all 
kinds of amusements, and their member- 
ship runs well up into the hundreds, with 
many more on their waiting lists. It is, 
however, not my purpose to eulogize 
these delightful clubs but, from thei: 
bearing on my subject, winter sports oi 
the Hub, merely suggest an idea of their 
size and importance. 

The Country Club, as that of Brook- 
line is popularly called, and the Brac 
Burn have each ponds for separate pur- 
poses, kept in the best of order. Thus, 
there are ponds for the exclusive use of 
skaters, with shelters beside them wnere 
one can rest, get warm, and chat with 
one’s friends, while at the same time ea- 
joying the view through their glass 
fronts. Then there are the hocky rinks 
for full-fledged young men and for boys, 
the rinks for the former surrounded by 
high fences where the players can shove 
the puck in every direction without fear 
of its loss. These rinks are :n constant 
demand throughout the season for 
matches between, not alone the local 
hockey teams of Boston, but those from 
other parts of the country as_ well, 
notably the great colleges. Last come 
the rinks for the old Scotch game of 
curling or, as it is also called—Bonspiel 
or the roaring game; the last name being 
given to it from the reverberating sound 
the stone makes as it glides over the ice. 

This most interesting sport, not. unlike 
shuffles or quoits, is played with heavy 
stones. These, however, instead of being 
thrown by hand, as in the other games, 
are shoved, by means of hardwood 
handles, over the ice. These rinks are 
just as smooth as a piece of glass, for 
any unevenness would destroy the skill 
and pleasure of the game. It is a most 














entertaining sight to watch the curlers 
when at play. While the leader is start- 
ing his stone across the rink, the three 
others on his side, each armed with a 
broom, stand ready to sweep the ice clear 
of any impediment which might interfere 
with the oncoming stone. The curlers 
are, as a rule, men in the prime of life, or 
even beyond. They wear any kind of 
clothing which they may happen to have, 
from out-of-date garments, reaching 
down to their knees, to cut-away jackets 
or sweaters. There are no women in the 
Brae Burn Club, but the Brookline Curl- 
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this, people of every age are furnished 
with congenial amusements at these 
clubs. In consequence of this the mem- 
bers of a family, from the parents down 
to the youngest child, can enjoy them- 
selves in one way or another at these 
places. Both clubs are quite proud of 
the fact that they encourage family life 
to such a degree. 

Among the most attractive affairs of 
these clubs are the ice carnivals, held 
several times a month in the evening. 
When there is an attendance of fifteen 
hundred people, when the great hosleries 





ICE-BOATING ON THE CHARLES 


ing Club numbers many among its one 
hundred members. 

At both clubs there are young men 
always on hand whose business it is to 
give instructions in skating and the other 
ice sports, to shove the sled-chairs over 
the ice, to assist the old and feeble about, 
and to look out for the little ones. In- 
deed, from the attention paid to children 
at Brae Burn it is considered a kind of 
child’s paradise. As can be seen from all 


and ponds are illuminated with myriadsof 
Chinese lanterns, and the general gaiety 
is heightened by the music of fine bands, 
they certainly are brilliant occasions. As 
can be fancied, all the sports then go on 
with increased animation. The curlers, 
with their stones and brooms, curl and . 
sweep more vigorously than ever; the 
members of the hockey teams knock the 
pucks about the rinks in an even livelier 
manner than in the daytime; while, as to 


the skaters, they outdo themselves with 
all kinds of graceful, intricate evolutions. 

Tobogganing is also much in vogue at 
all these places. When the Brae Burn club 
was started, some seven years since, a 
regular toboggan chute was set up. 
Owing, however, to the ice melting in 
one side of it, accidents were frequent so 
it was judged best to discontinue the use 
of this chute and ride down the hills in- 
stead. The hill now used has a stretch of 
nearly half a mile. Tobogganing is a 
sport much indulged in at the Belmont 
Springs Country Club. 

Snowshoeing is another attraction at 
these places. I made my first venture on 
them, this winter, at Brae Burn and 
found, as I had been informed, that it 
was not a difficult matter for a novice 
to walk on them. I would have suc- 


ceeded even better than I did, had I not 
in this first essay put the shoes on upside 
down, with the points of the shoes turned 
towards the ground instead of towards 
the heavens. 


In this sport one needs to 
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take long steps and to keep one’s feet 
quite wide apart. Then, before one is 
aware of it, one is getting over the snow 
in a most encouraging fashion, going 
where one could not go on foot,—namely 
over very deep snow. This is an exhilar- 
ating and delightful amusement. So the 
members of the Appalachian Club, and 
others, seem to think as, for a good many 
years now, they have made a regular 
practise of taking week-end trips on 
snowshoes in all parts of the state. They 
also make up parties and spend several 
weeks in the winter resorts of New Eng- 
land. This is, it seems to me, a much 
healthier manner of taking an outing 
than it is to visit the somewhat enervat- 
ing places of the south or the West 
Indies. 

These private, and exclusive country 
clubs, just described, necessarily only 
provide entertainment for a limited num- 
ber of people. In visiting the public 
amusement places of greater Boston, | 
have found, however, that both the city 

















and state have provided for their wards, 
‘he people, as much, if not more, in the 
way of outdoor entertainment as the 
private clubs have done, with this ad- 
vantage over the latter, that many more 
people can take part in the various sports 
provided. To begin with there are the 
numerous play grounds in and about the 
city whose grounds, when planned, were 
especially designed for skating. As the 
water in them seldom attains a greater 
depth than one foot, they are absolutely 
safe, whereas in the rivers and ponds in 
the metropolitan district accidents, owing 
to their greater depth, are not infrequent, 
in spite of the precautions taken by the 
park commissioners under whose juris- 
diction they come. 
Among the playgrounds where skating 
is a popular sport are Charles bank in 
the west end of town, the oldest of all, 
principally patronized by Hebrews; Col- 
umbus Avenue in the south end, where 
both white and colored children and 
adults congregate; Wood Island in East 
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Boston, also, a very much frequented 
place. In addition to these there are the 
lake in the Public Garden and Frog Pond 
in the Common, both, because of their 
central location, in the midst of resi- 
dences and shops, daily thronged with 
young people. 

Among the public resorts which con- 
tribute perhaps more than any of the 
others to the health and amusement of 
Boston’s public are Franklin Field and 
Franklin Park, both in the southern 
limits of the city. They are largely 
patronised at all times of the year, but 
almost more so in the cold weather than 
the rest of the time. As one approaches 
the field, well named Boston’s University 
Playground, because the graduates of the 
lesser playgrounds come here to compete 
n the large games, one sees people hasten- 
ing thither from every direction, for this 
place gathers in patrons from great dis- 
tances away ; among others we find Har- 
vard students. 

Thirty of the fifty-six acres used for 
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summer games are flooded and, by plan- 
ing and cleaning, kept in splendid order 
for ice games. The large, commodious 
locker building at one side of the field 
affords a pleasant, cosy place for getting 
warm and for baths after hours spent on 
the ice. On Saturdays, wind and weather 
favoring, sometimes as many as five 
thousand persons gather at Franklin 
Field to avail themselves of the numer- 
ous amusements provided for them. 
When the attendance is thus large there 
is considerable difficulty in threading 
one’s way in and out of the throng and 
some danger because of the boys with 
their hockey sticks, who appear to 
imagine that the entire field is intended 
for their exclusive enjoyment. Under 
the superintendence of the head of the 
city parks, Mr. Pettigrew, a new curling 
rink has been opened at the field. This 
rink will, he hopes, create a fresh interest 
in this old sport, especially among those 
young men who played on the bowling 
green last summer. Up to this time 
Scarboro Pond in Franklin Park has 


been used-by the Boston curlers, but as 
soon as the new curling rink is under way 
the pond will be left for the exclusive use 
of skaters. 

Franklin Park, just across Blue Hill 
Avenue from the field, with its area of five 
hundred and sixty acres, offers opportu- 
nities for all of the winter sports already 
mentioned. The favorite one here is 
tobogganing, which is carried on from 
the top of School-master’s Hill, down it 
and across the golf links. It is worthy 
of note that the hill derived its name 
from the fact that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son taught school here from 1825 to 1828. 
The toboggan slides are set up early in 
the cold season; when there is an abun- 
dance of snow they are in great demand. 
It is a most exhilarating sight to see the 
hosts of young men and women, their 
faces 10sy from the frosty air, their 
forms enveloped in heavy fur garments, 
laughing and chatting in great glee, and 
piling on to the toboggans until there is 
no room left, and then to watch the long 
sleds as they races down the glassy in- 
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SKATING ON THE 


If one ventures to ride for the 


cline. 
first time one looses one’s breath and has 


a feeling that one’s end is nigh, for it 
takes several rides to become accustomed 
to the breakneck pace at which the 
toboggan goes. To prevent accidents, for 
this sport like many others is rather 
risky, men, belonging to the park, are 
stationed at the top and bottom of the 
chutes who give the order when to start 
from the top and when to take the tobog- 
gans away from the bottom so as to make 
room for those following after. The park 
authorities set up the chutes, there are 
two of them, and house the toboggans 
during the season in the golf house close 
at hand, but neither the toboggans nor 
the golf or tennis equipments are per- 
mitted in the golf house the entire year, 
their respective owners must take them 
iway as soon as the time for using them 
is past. 

Skating on the Charles, Mystic and 
Neponset Rivers is very popular now as 
in the past. The Charles is the favorite 
of them, from its location, in the centre 
of a thickly populated district, and from 
the broad stretch afforded by its present 
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fresh water basin, 

Then there are the many lakes and 
ponds about town, most ot which are 
filled with gay throngs of people when 
the ice is satisfactory. 

On a clear, cold winter day it is well 
worth while to visit some of these places 
and see for oneself how the sporting 
community of our big city amuses itself. 


Jamaica, Hammond’s ponds and the 
Charles River basin are good places 
either to indulge in or to witness ice 


sports. On one occasion, not long since, 
I had the good fortune to watch the fine 
skating of Miss Edith Rotch, one of Bos- 
ton’s athletic young ladies, and a member 
of the well known Vincent Club. She 
intends to publish a book upon fancy 
skating, of which art she is past mistress. 
So as to enjoy to the utmost her favorite 
winter amusement, Miss Rotch has fre- 
quently been in the habit of going out to 
skate twice a day, for in this fluctuating 
climate where steady cold, with its con- 
comitant ice, is so uncertain, one must 
make the most of all opportunities for 
skating. 


Now, however, thanks to the Boston 
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Arena, situated in the new amusement 
part of town, lovers of all kinds of ice 
sports can indulge in them independent 
of wind and weather. Here in this great 
ice palace with its spacious rinks, pro- 
vided with artificial ice, skating, hockey 
and curling can be enjoyed at all times. 
This winter the society people of Boston 
are going in for these wholesome sports 
as never before. Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, and other social lead- 
ers, have formed “The Skating Club,” 
with the Boston Arena for its head- 
quarters. Other important ice events are 
scheduled to take place there also. 
Among others the hockey teams of Har- 
vard are to play match games with the 
Canadian University sevens. This in- 
door place will supplement the outdoor 
ones I have described for, of course, no 
building, however convenient, can begin 
to vie with the pleasure of doing things 
in the open. I will say here that these 
great ice palaces are much in vogue in 
the large cities of Europe. At Prince’s 
in London the elite of England have 
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taken up ice stunts very much of late 
years. 

There are some excellent hockey rinks 
in Soldier’s Field, the great playground 
of Harvard University. Here when the 
ice is hard and smooth spirited games 
between teams from various parts of the 
country take place. In this same vicinity, 
also, is the Charles River Speedway 
where throughout the winter racing con- 
tests occur, in which some of the finest 
race horses in New England compete. A 
good time to see them is after a snow 
storm and when the driveway is trodden 
down hard. It is very exciting to be a 
looker on at these races, but much more 
so to be one of the contestants. 

Before closing I must speak of the ice 
sailing on the Charles River Basin, about 
the only place where this dangerous sport 
is permitted. The ice boats, with their 
sails, present a most interesting, exciting 
spectacle as impelled onward by a strong 
wind, they come along at a tremendous 
rate of speed, scattering everything be- 
fore them. 
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THE SISTER 


By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


CHAPTER IV. 


At last Caleb entered tapping ner- 
vously with his stick and with his head 
turned as far over his shoulder to study 
the sky, that he tripped on the threshold. 

“Welcome,” said Patience gravely. 
“Will thee not sit down?” 

Friend Ephraim shook his head. “We 
came to inquire into a matter that has 
been laid before us by the woman’s meet- 
ing. ’Tis said that thy sister, Deborah 
Stebbins, has laid for seven days as one 
dead in thy house. It seems to us un- 
seemingly, neither good for the flesh nor 
spirit, to keep the dead in the house of 
the living. I have brought these with me 
to examine into the case of Deborah 
Stebbins.” 

“Deborah is not dead,” said Martha 
suddenly ; she had plucked up courage in 
this godly company. 

Friend Ephraim nodded. “So doth 
Sarah Williams say, but her husband 
doth not countenance her strange mo- 
tions. *Tis a grievous thing to lose a 
fond sister and we will sorrow for her 
who was so young and wise, and in days 
gone by did testify with such fulness of 
the spirit, but it helpeth neither grief nor 
fresheneth the spirit to keep the inan- 
imate clay of one whose soul hath re- 


_ turned to the God who gave it and whose 


body. should likewise return to dust. We 
would see the maiden Deborah now for 
the last time and say the parting prayers 
over her lifeless body.” 

“Deborah is not dead,” reiterated 
Martha, this time more fearfully. 

The man looked at her rebukingly, 
“The doctor has said that signs of life 
should show on the seventh day.” 

Here Caleb spoke. He had been peer- 
ing anxiously from the window during 
the discourse of Ephraim Strong; now 


his voice, shrill with fear, broke in on the 
other’s solemn accents. 

“See! See the sky! ’Tis darkening. 
Alas! woe, woe, to a wicked world! the 
Lord will come to judge the quick and 
the dead! Unworthy, unworthy are we 
to meet him! Praise the Lord.” He was 
opening and shutting his hands upon the 
top of his stick. 

Friend Bennett and his wife were 
standing close together with troubled 
faces, looking at Ephraim who towered 
among them, unmoved and calm. 

Then straightway Caleb began to quote 
quaveringly from Wigglesworth’s Day of 
Doom. 


“No heart so bold, but now grows cold, 
And almost dead with fear; 

No eye so dry, but now can cry, 

And pour out many a tear.” 


“Shall we depart to our homes?” ques- 
tioned Preserved Bennett. 

“Nay, wherefore?” asked Ephraim. 
“Are we not in the pathway of duty, and 
employed in what better way can the 
Lord find us when he cometh? Though 
the end comes to all of us this day, we 
will inquire into this matter. Lead us to 
thy sister’s room, Patience Stebbins.” 

Patience stepped across the kitchen 
where the shadows were deepening and 
threw open the door into the best-room. 
Martha watched with a twinkle in her 
eyes, forgetful for a moment of her fear. 
It was growing darker; Friend Ephraim 
and his wife being first, must bend and 
peer toward the bed, beneath the gay 
curtains. They were open as they had 
been since Deborah had lain there. The 
.man and his wife were reaching forward 
to see better, behind them came the other 
Friends, the doctor last ;—all with curi- 
ous faces, all bending after the fashion 
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But sud- 
denly Caleb Brown gave a strange half- 
inarticulate cry, and Friend Strong and 
his wife turned their straining eyes from 
the bed, to see by the window, with her 
Bible in her hand, Deborah, smiling into 


ot the first of the procession. 


their surprised, frightened faces. They 
stood there staring at her without speak- 
ing. The lurid light seemed to thicken 
and darken as they looked, yet somehow 
did not obscure the majesty of Deborah’s 
face. 

“Tis the last day, the dead 
risen,” wailed Caleb Brown. 

Then Deborah rose and holding her 
Bible against her heart with one hand, 
with the other pointed toward the door. 

“Go to the next room and I will follow, 
I have somewhat to say to thee.” 

Before they left the room, Ephraim 
said stiffly, “We rejoice at thy restored 
health, Deborah Stebbins.” 

They went back into the living room, 
Patience with half-seeing eyes and trem- 
bling fingers, lighted the candles. Caleb 
Brown stood at the window staring out 
into the strangeness. Most of the others 
came to the windows; all save Friend 
Ephraim who seated himself calmly in 
the arm-chair. 

“Did she rise from the dead, doctor?” 
whispered Caleb. 

“Perchance,” said the doctor slyly. 

“Tis the last day when the graves are 
opened. How the green of the trees does 
glow, and the heavens are as if the sun 
refused its light! We are all going to 
die, doctor. Praise the Lord! The 
heavens will roll back as a scroll. I never 
thought to live to see the judgment day.” 

“Thee is not afraid, Friend Caleb?” 
asked the doctor quizzically. 

“No, no, not afraid,—’ murmured 
Caleb, “but ’tis so sudden to be caught 
in the twinkling of an eye. Here come 
thy servants, Friend Strong and thy sis- 
ter, Friend Bennett, so shall we all go up 
or down together.” 

The new comers had _ frightened, 
startled faces; but Ephraim Strong had 
just commenced in his deep, reassuring 
voice. “We are the Lord’s in this world 


have 


and the next,” when the door of the fore- 
room opened and Deborah stepped into 
the midst. 


Ephraim Strong never fully 
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understood why he rose at her approacli, 
but rise he did, and Deborah with a 
stately inclination of her head, took the 
large arm-chair, as if it had been the 
throne of a queen. The Bible in her hand 
she laid on the little light-stand, and com- 
menced speaking in her strangely moving 
voice. 

“Fear not, little children!” the three 
middle-aged men gave a start, but her 
tranquil voice went on, “though th« 
heavens be as brass, and the earth like 
iron, though the mountains be carrie 
into the midst of the sea; fear not. The 
judgment day is yet far distant, there is 
yet the time for all to do the works of 
the Lord. Even so, in the midst of this 
change comes forth yet a new servant, 
the one that ye see before you, come to 
work the Lord’s will upon this suffering 
earth.” 

Mystery itself seemed to stir in the dim 
room. On the table burned two smal! 
candles that cast enough of light on De- 
borah’s face to make it shine forth indeed 
like a saint’s and the faint light seemed 
to flicker about her hair like a halo. There 
was no sound in the room, save the 
hoarse breathing of certain of the listen- 
ers and their hearts tapping in their ears. 

But the voice went on. “Ye think ye 
see before you one, Deborah Stebbins, 
but I am not she.” 

Martha leaning against the wall, in a 
state of collapse, recovered herself so far 
as to breathe into Patience’s ear: 

“Forsooth, forsooth, what aileth De- 
borah now, who can she be?” 

“The soul that once was Deborah Steb- 
bins hath returned to its Maker and a 
new soul doth inhabit her body, a new 
spirit, a new heart and mind. I have 
been sent unto you to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord, to heal the sick, to 
visit the widow and fatherless in their 
affliction, to bless, to cheer, to comfort, 
to preach a new heaven and a new earth. 
Upon this earth have been many revela- 
tions from Gof, another yet comes 
through her that was once Deborah Steb- 
bins, but that hath henceforth a new 
name being carnally minded no longer. 
Henceforth I am no more Deborah, but 
the Sister, the Sister of all those who are 
weary and heavy-laden, of the sick and 
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poor, of the erring and cast down, of 
those who long for the life of the spirit 
rather than the formal life of the flesh.” 

She paused now, and there was silence, 
till the dauntless Ephraim Strong spoke. 
“Deborah Stebbins—.” 

“Sister, Sister, Friend Ephraim,” she 
beamed cn him with an angel’s smile that, 
even in the dimness, charmed him. 

“Sister—thee is taking much on thy- 
self.” 

A far light seemed to shine in her face, 
she commenced again : 

“Friend Ephraim see that thou scorn- 
est not the inner light. As I have been 
taught of the Lord, so will I teach others. 
I am the spirit which God hath sent, the 
Sister, to bless this weary world, to teach 
the love of God that surpasseth the love 
of man. Though darkness hold the face 
of the earth, have no fear. I, the Sister, 
have said that no plague shall come nigh 
thy dwelling. Depart in peace, go to your 
homes, and bless the Lord.” 

She shut the Bible and leaned back 
in her arm-chair with closed eyes. The 
people in the room began to whisper to 
one another. Caleb Brown was filled 
with superstitious awe; the doctor, in- 
terested in her beauty, Friend Ephraim 
both annoyed and amused at the preten- 
tious speech. The women looked doubt- 
ful, Friend Bennett‘s wife peered an- 
xiously from around her card-board bon- 
net at her husband. Ephraim had just 
cleared his throat to speak, when Deborah 
opened her eyes and said: 

“T pray thee that as ye depart, thee will 
bid me farewell.” She held out her long, 
slender hand toward Friend Ephraim 
who was the first; and he would have in- 
deed appeared a churl had he refused it. 
He took her hand with a jerk and bow, 
then his wife, then his servant; after him 
come the others in solemn procession, yet 
seeming a little in doubt of this new 
prophetess, and much in fear of stepping 
from the house out into the increasing 
gloom. 

“To think it should be near mid-day,” 
muttered Caleb Brown, tapping his stick 
on the stone step without. “I think I will 
repair to thy home Friend Ephraim; I 
am a lone man and if indeed we are called 
to judgment I might be overlooked, being 
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but one.” 
Strong. 

The doctor was the last of the Friends 
to leave. He came slowly forward to the 
beautiful prophetess and held her hand 
long in saying farewell. 

“Does thee feel quite well and strong? 
Art sure thee will have no return of the 
weakness ?” 

“Can we ever answer with surety of 
the body?” asked Deborah with her 
serene smile. “But my spirit ruleth my 
body. Wherefore should I be weak? 
Wherefore, since my soul hath the wings 
of the morning and can fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth?” 

Patience in the ring of candle-light, 
stood gaping at the two. 

“Ah, but Patience has made my body 
stronger, already. It is on this sister in 
the flesh that I greatly depend.” 

The doctor turned and looked intently 
on Patience who suddenly gasped and 
swallowed; then he returned to his for- 
mer subject. 

“The spirit is often willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” 

“Quite so,’ answered Deborah, “yet 
some have never weariness of the flesh; 
there is Patience now, her flesh seems 
never weak.” 

Again the doctor turned a puzzled face 
toward Patience, who withdrew suddenly 
from the ring of light into the outer 
gloom. 

“Sister, do not over-weary thyself with 
speaking and preaching. Remember, a 
woman’s frame has not the strength of a 
man’s.” 

“Except in bearing pain and sorrow,” 
said Deborah gravely as he withdrew, 
glancing back from the door-way before 
he stepped into the darkness unillumed 
by the light of her eyes. 

Then Deborah too rose, and taking the 
Bible again in one hand, and a candle in 
the other, she stepped again into the best 
bedroom, leaving her two sisters staring 
at one another through the gloom. 

Patience sank into a chair, trembling 
weakly ; Martha began to cry with a faint 
whimper. 

“What ails thee, Marthy,” quavered 
Patience. 

“T am afraid of—everything—” sobbed 


So he trotted after Ephraim 
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Martha. “Oh, here comes Sarah Wil- 
liams. Praise the Lord!” 

Martha ran to open the door and threw 
herself hysterically into the arms of the 
new comer. “Oh, Sarah, Sarah, the 
Lord hath sent thee, I am glad thee is 
come!” 

Sarah held Martha at arms length and 
studied her plump face, now quite pale 
with fear and streaked with tears. ‘““What 
is it Martha?” she asked. 

“’Tis all so fearsome, I am beside my- 
self with fright. Oh, Sarah, ‘tis so 
strange,’ moaned Martha incoherently. 
“Deborah is not dead, ’tis as thee said, 
she has come to life—and—yet—not she 
—Oh, Sarah she has not come to life— 
another she says, inhabits her body, one 
with whom I am not acquaint and never 
knew before. And the judgment day is 
coming without, I fear—and oh, Sarah— 
I am not the Lord’s and what will De- 
borah do at the rising of the dead? If 
another has her body what will Deborah 
do and what will this, this—this Sister, 
she says she is now. And yet, she did 
charm the doctor with her eyes even as 
Deborah Stebbins. Oh, Sarah, ’tis pass- 
ing strange. I am a—a-feared, of the 
d—darkness without and the ss—stranger 
within.” 

And Martha finished in a burst of sobs 
on Sarah’s shoulder. 

‘Patience tell me, what is it?’ asked 
Sarah over Martha’s plump shoulder 
which she was stroking soothingly. 

“She is no more Deborah Stebbins,” 
began Patience. 

“Who is she? Is she married?” Sarah 
asked it so suddenly that Martha jumped 
in her embrace. 

“No, she did not say so, but she is to 
be called the Sister and she will be a 
great preacheress I think. She had ever 
a gift that way,—Deborah did, I mean. 
Indeed, Sarah, she is strange. 

“When did she tell thee this?’ asked 
Sarah. 

“Oh, the overseers were here, they 
came to ask if we should not put her in 
the grave, when she seemed to rise from 
the dead and made a wondrous speech to 
them. Thee should have heard it, she 
had great words marvelously put to- 
gether. 


“She knows many verses from the 
Bible—Deborah does—they all listened, 
—TI would thee had been here, Sarah.” 

“T could not come any sooner.” 

Then suddenly the door of the best- 
room was opened and Deborah stepped 
into the living-room with her candle in 
her hand; she placed it on the table and 
turned toward Sarah. 

‘IT knew thee would come to me, Sarah. 
My spirit hath been calling thine.” She 
held out her arms toward Sarah, and 
Sarah, free now from the embrace of 
Martha who had withdrawn to a corner, 
came slowly toward the new spirit as if 
impelled by some strong inner force. De- 
borah still held out her arms and Sarah 
crept into them. Then she withdrew 
fearfully. 

“But they say thee is no more Deborah 
Stebbins.” 

“°Tis true, a new spirit hath entered 
this weary body, and a new mission hath 
been given to me. But the new spirit 
loveth thee, Sarah. Sit down and I will 
tell thee about it.” 

Deborah seated herself again in the 
great flowered arm-chair and Sarah took 
a hard, low stool at her knee. 

“Listen Sarah,” said Deborah softly, 
“and I will tell thee what hath been 
revealed to me.” 

With Sarah Williams at her knee De- 
borah talked on and on, with the clear 
tinkle of her magical voice, while Sarah 
Williams sat staring up into the great 
black orbs with her soft, blue ones. 

“Marthy,” whispered Patience in a 
corner of the kitchen, “what is it Debby 
is saying?” 

Poor, frightened Martha spread out 
her hand in protest. 

“Ask me not, Patience, it may be the 
tongue of angels, but surely ’tis not the 
tongue of men.” 

Then she nudged Patience sharply and 
they were still, listening as through the 
half-darkness came the remote voice; 
they had heard it once before from 
Sarah’s lips. 

“T see thee honored and exalted,” said 
the voice, “but I see a long hard way be- 
fore thee does come to thine own. Thee 
will wander hither and thither until thee 
finds a pleasant resting place. But men 





























are in thy path,—one is short,—one is 
tall and dark—” 

“Sarah! Deborah’s voice rang through 
the room; it was echoed by a man’s tones ; 
“Sarah.” 

Sarah Williams’ eyes opened, smiling 
irresolutely, then sobering as her glance 
went around the kitchen and she saw in 
the doorway the figure of her husband. 

“Oh, John,” she said vaguely, rising to 
her feet in a stumbling way. 

“Will thee not be seated John Wil- 
liams?” asked Deborah; she arose sud- 
denly and stepped proudly across the 
floor toward him with a certain majesty 
in her movements, a new power in her 
face and voice. But his glance went past 
her and held his wife. 

“The child is crying for thee Sarah, is 
it meet that the last day should find thee 
away from thine own household ?” 

“If the last day find us occupied ’twill 
make small difference in whose house- 
hold we are,” answered Deborah steadily, 
“nor what we are doing, so we are the 
Lord’s. But fear not, John Williams, the 
last day is yet afar off, there is yet time 
for thee to repent of thy doings.” If 
there was a hint of a smile on her lips it 
was not seen in the darkness. 

A great shadow lay on the man’s face; 
but his wife seeing it came quickly to him, 
“Tam coming John,” she said hastily, and 
with a backward glance at Deborah, she 
went out of the door and down the path 
by her husband’s side. 


CHAPTER VI.—FROM PILLAR TO 
POST 

From the day of her revelation, De- 
borah Stebbins under the name of “The 
Sister,” took a place of signifisance in the 
conservative Quaker community. She 
adopted a new costume all of black, with 
ample skirts and white collar and cutis, 
while her black hair she let flow unbound 
and curling on her shoulders. A striking 
sight was she in the midst of the com- 
monplaceness, with an aloofness of ex- 
pression which mystified and impressed 
many. Some claimed that she could heal 
as well as preach; Caleb Brown, old 
hypochrondiac that he was, claimed the 
sister had restored him from a deadly 
sickness. Deborah spoke in many of the 
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Friend’s meetings, her unusual appear- 
ance, her mellifluous voice, her wonderful 
command of Biblical language carrying 
her on a wave of enthusiasm into the 
hearts of her hearers. Then she began 
to preach in the adjoining towns and the 
fame of her spread far and wide. 

But all did not bow before her nor 
acknowledge her as a leader sent from 
heaven. John Williams viewed with 
growing dislike the increasing attachment 
which began to manifest itself between 
Deborah and his wife. Sarah would 
creep away in the intervals of household 
work to stealthily enter the Stebbins’ 
farmhouse and sit at Deborah’s feet, 
sometimes listening with enrapt gaze, 
sometimes with closed eyes and trance- 
like voice, telling strange things of the 
future. Once again her hubsand found 
her here, and when she had followed him 
meekly home he had denounced the Sis- 
ter. 

“That woman!” he cried, striding back 
and forth in his wide, low raftered 
kitchen. “What of her? Of what is 
she? Surely Sarah thee knows enough 
of her past to pity the poor fools who 
hang on her words. Her dress is foolish, 
her words are blasphemous and what can 
she be who is ever leading thee away 
from thy home and family? Little Ruth 
has long been ailing because so often is 
her mother absent and not able to care 
for her.” 

“John, John, it is not so,’—Sarah went 
to bend over the child’s cradle,—‘‘I would 
never neglect Ruth for a thousand Sis- 
ters ; but if she be ailing it is because thee 
is not willing to take her to the Sister to 
receive her divine help—.” 

“Divine help!” roared John Williams 
so loudly that the baby stirred in her 
sleep. “There is naught divine in that 
woman; she is of the world, worldly. 
They say she has wed the poor, ugly 
Patience to the doctor since he is well 
endowed with this world’s goods. Much 
good it will do her, he is as close as the 
tree-bark; but she has promised him a 
goodly marriage portion from the offer- 
ings of her foolish followers. The Steb- 
bins could scarce keep body and soul 
together until Deborah took up this new 
profession. ’Tis all for making what she 
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can in worldly matters.” 

“John, it is not so,” cried Sarah again. 

Her husband laughed grimly. “’Tis 
my duty to speak thus Sarah. Though I 
hate her ’tis not for her that I speak now, 
but for thy good and that of the child. 
She is a wicked woman, she would take 
thee from me if she could.” 

And this time Sarah could not with 
truth protest; but there was in her face 
that look of gentle obstinacy that her 
husband had long since learned to asso- 
ciate with inflexibility of will. Though 
Sarah might be taught to bend, he had 
learned that her purpose never broke. 
Nevertheless his plan was before him 
and all things seemed to favor him. It 
was not difficult to persuade the timid, 
doubting elders that there was certainly 
something wrong in Deborah’s unusual 
appearance, her undue prominence and 
her hidden past. But when at the month- 
ly meeting it was reported that Deborah 
Stebbins should “condemn” her various 
questionable actions, Deborah paid not 
the slightest heed to the demand but 
kept on her cheerful, triumphant way. 
Then at the next meeting, she was at last 
denied and placed outside the pale of 
Friends. 

Now John Williams decided to take the 
journey, long urged upon him by his 
Quaker friends, to a distant part of the 
State to inquire into certain matters con- 
nected with the sect. He felt that Sarah, 
devout Quaker as she was, would not 
long consort with one adjudged unsuit- 
able by the Friends, and he had also 
found that Deborah had brought strained 

lations into his family life, that there 
was an insufferable but impalpable some- 
thing now between Sarah and himself. 
He felt absence might bring them nearer. 

How little did he realize Deborah’s 
power! It was but a day after his 
departure when Sarah, with her child, 
took up her abode under the Stebbins’ 
roof, partly in hope of mending little 
Ruth’s health, partly because Sarah could 
not keep away from Deborah’s magnetic 
presence. 

On that day Sarah found Deborah 
holding forth to her little band of fol- 
lowers. Her denial had only made her 
more eloquent and determined. 
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“I will be the founder of a new and 
freer belief!” she cried. ‘“My power shall 
spread far and wide, and many shall 
come to me to hear words of freedom and 
truth, and ye who are here shall be my 
chief helpers in this great work.” She 
looked at Mary Bennett, Preserved Ben- 
nett’s sister, Martha, Caleb Brown and 
lastly, Sarah and her child. 

“I will tell thee, now, that I received 
some days since a letter from one Ezra 
Ditmarsh who liveth three days’ journey 
from here. He has long since been risen 
from the Friends to the New Lights, and 
even now has come into a greater free- 
dom by reason of certain of my words 
when he was in this region not long since. 
He has builded on his own land, and at 
his own expense, a meeting-house in 
which no service has been held for some 
time because of his rising above the New 
Lights. He has invited me to come 
hither as the preacheress in this new spot. 
He is a man of as goodly wealth as any in 
this troubled land, with a large house 
wherein he will gladly give me an abiding 
place. I would have waited till the war 
is over, but even now the news of the 
surrender of many of the king’s troops 
is on the way hither—” Sarah Williams 
had declared this in her dream the day 
before,—"* twill now be fitting that we 
soon start hither.” 

Therefore when one crisp, fall morn- 
ing, three weeks later Deborah Stebbins 
shook off the dust of her feet against the 
Friends’ settlement, in her train were 
Sarah Williams and her child, Caleb 
Brown and Mary Bennett. Martha, with 
Patience and the doctor, lately married, 
stood at the door of the doctor’s home, 
together with a goodly crowd of the 
Sister’s disciples, some of whom were 
hoping to follow her soon. A large 
wagon was packed with Deborah’s be- 
longings and in it were Sarah Williams 
and her child. The driver was a servant 
of the doctor, who was to return in a 
short time with the wagon and his two 
passengers. The little black box of De- 
borah’s was carried by Sarah in the large 
pocket beneath her skirt. 

The settlement toward which they 
were bound was a five days’ journey ; but 
the trip was successfully accomplished 
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under Deborah’s able management, and 
at last they reached Ezra Ditmarsh’s 
home. It was a large comfortable dwel- 
ling with ample room for the Sister and 
her followers, and here they took up their 
abode. 

In this new community Deborah met 
with bewildering success. Life was 
destitute of surprises in these rural 
settlements especially in winter, and it 
was a continual delight to hear the Sis- 
ter’s unusual words, to see her unique 
costume and her dazzling beauty. Offer- 
ings of all sorts poured in upon her, and 
Deborah received them and encouraged 
them unshrinkingly. Sarah Williams, who 
had a strange practical streak in her 
otherwise eerie nature, looked after the 
accounts. All through the winter De- 
borah had kept Sarah by her side, the 
doctor’s man had returned without her. 
The roads were bad, the weather was too 
cold for Ruth,—always some excuse 
fashioned by Deborah, served the waver- 
ing Sarah who had heard no word from 
her husband since that morning when she 
had ridden away from the home settle- 
ment at Deborah’s side. Caleb Brown, 
returning now and again to look after his 
property and to attend to some of the 
shrewd Deborah’s worldly affairs, had 
said no word of her husband to Sarah. 
She herself had feared to question him, 
thinking he would surely inform her of 
anything of importance and forgetting 
that Caleb’s report was always made first 
to Deborah, who expurgated or added as 
seemed best. 

Sarah, satisfied as she was with De- 
borah and the child, began to feel for 
John only a faint pity, to wonder why 
she had ever married, and to decide that 


‘she was not a woman made for wedded 


life.. 

Meantime Ezra Ditmarsh, a wealthy 
widower and chief supporter of her 
cause, fascinated by Deborah’s beauty 
had begun to make hesitating love to her ; 
then encouraged by her detached graci- 
ousness he had become more explicit and 
daring until Deborah sweetly, but with 
extreme loftiness, had given him to un- 
derstand that she was above and beyond 
earthly ties. From that time there had 
grown in his manner to Deborah a sul- 
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lenness observable only to her at first; 
but growing into new self-assertion and 
resentfulness. 

Deborah watched this closely as she 
watched all moods and manners of her 
converts, planning far ahead of any 
present difficulties. She saw the suspi- 
cious gleam in Ezra’s eyes as he glanced 
at her for he seldom met her look square- 
ly of late; yet she went on her calm way, 
apparently unconscious alike of Sarah’s 
unhidden anxiety and Ezra’s half-hidden 
enmity. 

It was toward spring one evening, 
when Deborah and Sarah went together 
to the meeting; Mary Bennett was tired 
with the work of the day and willing to 
stay with little Ruth who was unusually 
restless. 

That evening as Deborah glanced over 
her audience, before her opening prayer, 
she was sure she saw John William’s face 
in the congregation. Her penetrating 
gaze seemed to note the settled malignity 
in his once kindly face, an unhappy pallor 
on his once freshly colored cheeks. She 
felt his watchful brown eyes, so like little 
Ruth’s, on her all the while she prayed; 
but when she opened her eyes, he had 
gone. She wondered for a moment if she 
had dreamed her vision; then coming 
back to Sarah’s anxious face in front, she 
spoke without abating one jot of her 
enthusiasm. She told of a land where 
there should be high spiritual benefits and 
plenty of material things ;—a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, where the 
wicked would not pursue and the weary 
should be at rest;—a promised land to 
which she would bring her followers. 
She noted with pleasure the little sym- 
pathetic breathings and movements of 
her listeners. 

Deborah left the meeting house before 
the others, walking between the reverent 
rows of standing worshippers. But when 
without she waited for Sarah; then with 
her, she walked the short distance across 
the fields to Ezra Ditmarsh’s house. At 
the other side of the house from De- 
borah’s rooms was a thicket of lilac 
bushes, growing tall and abundant; in 
the summer, heavy and fragrant, now in 
the earliest spring thick with budding 
twigs. 
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As Deborah and Sarah came on one 
side of this hedge, they heard voices at 
the other side. Deborah pressed Sarah’s 
arm hard, and the light foot-falls of the 
two women paused in the darkness 

“Tt may be hard for thee to do, Friend 
Ditmarsh, but I ask is it right that thy 
hard earned money and that which her 
followers need so sorely for themselves 
should be sent to her own family and not 
kept for the cause? Her sisters have long 
received money from her; it must be 
blood money in these times. Ask her to 
show thee what she has, or to give an ac- 
count of herself if she be honest.” 

“But if she be not?” asked Ezra Dit- 
marsh. 

“Then the officers of the law will do 
what seemeth best.” 

“Then thee does not wish to take thy 
wife home?” 

“Yes.” 

“But thee can take her in any case.” 

Sarah Williams started at the voice 
that answered. To think it was her hus- 
band’s! “TI can take her,—but to what 
purpose until that woman has lost her 
hold upon her and does not lead her 
wherever she desires? Has thee not felt 
the baleful influence of this woman upon 
thee?” 

“She does indeed seem to draw people 
to her, but to scorn them.” 

Whereupon Deborah smiled in the 
darkness ; then drew Sarah softly on, to 
the house. 

As they entered the door of the Dit- 
marsh house, Deborah saw that Sarah 
was in tears. “Foolish child,” she said 
tenderly. “There is naught to trouble 
thee, they cannot harm me. I will stay 
and meet them, and does thee not think T 
can overcome them?” 

“T think thee would better flee. 
not say so in my dream?” 
Sarah. 

“Nay I will stay.” answered Deborah 
calmly. As Sarah went to her room, De- 
borah stepped to the fire and laid her 
hand upon the shoulder of Ezra Dit- 
marsh’s daughter. 

The girl looked up, she had a heavy 
sullen face that lighted a little at De- 
borah’s approach. 

“Of what is thee thinking?” asked De- 


Did T 


whispered 
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borah. 

But the girl moved her eyes uneasily 
from Deborah and muttered half inartic- 
ulately, something about Ruth. 

Then the door of Deborah’s room was 
flung open and Sarah stood on the 
threshold. Her face was white, her eyes 
had darkened to look almost like De- 
borah’s; she held to the door-frame with 
both hands, opening and shutting her lips 
in the effort to speak. At last she gasped: 

“Ruth—where is she?” 

In a second Deborah’s long black cloak 
was across the room and past Sarah who 
was flung against the open door. Then 
the Sister was searching all over the 
room, half crawling under the bed, peer- 
ing into the closet, calling Mary Bennett 
to close the door and tell her where Ruth 
was gone. 

“T—I do not know—” said the fright- 
ened Mary Bennett, standing against the 
now closed door, and looking down at 
Sarah who had sunk in a huddled heap on 
the floor. “I—I must have been asleep 
and when I woke Ruth was not in her 
cradle. I have looked there,” as De- 
borah for the third time opened the 
clothes-press door. 

Then Deborah again pushed past 
Sarah, this time into the keeping-room 
She went up to the lame girl and spoke 
quickly with compelling hand on her 
shoulder and a pursuasive voice: 

“Tell me, tell me, where is little Ruth? 
Tell me and I will love thee!” She knelt 
suddenly beside the girl and her arm fell 
about the thick waist, she drew the heavy 
face against her shoulder. 

The girl looked up at her. “Do not let 
them know T told.” she whispered. “A 
man came, when Mary Bennett was snor- 
ing, he went through the room and Ruth 
was asleep and would not speak to me 
though IT called.” 


“He went out at the door?” Deborah 
nodded toward the outer door. 
“Yes: then after meeting he came 


again with father for a moment, and then 
went out again.” 

Deborah kissed the girl on the fore- 
head and let her drop so suddenly from 
her hold that the tears gathered in the 
dull eyes, drying again as Deborah smiled 
on her as she passed swiftly to the door 
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of the inner room. She closed the door 
and bent over Sarah clutching her by the 
shoulder. 

“Sarah, I can do naught while thee is 
so. Thee must help,” she seemed to 
shake Sarah to a standing posture. 

The mother looked up at her dully, 
then suddenly crossing the room to the 
chest of drawers, began to pull out 
articles in feverish haste. 

“What is thee doing, Sarah?” 

Sarah looked at her wildly. “I am 
going back to John Williams. Though 
I hate him, yet will I serve him forever 
that I may be with my child. Who will 
smooth her curls and dress her and put 
her in bed, if not her mother? My hus- 
band has ker, I go to him.” Her lips 
quivered and her wild eyes softened. De- 
borah put her firm, cool hands on Sarah’s 
nervous, hot ones. 

“Listen, Sarah Williams; if thee will 
act as I say, quickly, and use thy wits, 
thee and Mary, I will find thy child and 
restore her to thee and I will bring thee 
safely from this place. I would not leave 
for myself, but now I must for thee. We 
will go this night, we and the child. I 
cannot lose thee, Sarah. T love thee.” 

“What shall I do?” Sarah asked more 
quietly. 

“In a moment thy husband and Ezra 
and the officers of the law will be here. 
Bolt the door and let them think IT am 
still here. F.zra’s daughter will tell them 
so. Do you, Mary Bennett, get together 
what we must have for a journey. You, 
Sarah, put up all things entrusted to thy 
care, with what little money we now have 
on hand. Then if the outer room is full, 
come through the window and meet me at 
the second fork of the road beyond the 
meeting house where the path leads to the 
woods. And bring hither my white horse 
and the one Mary Bennett rode hither; 
and the pacer of Ezra’s will do us excel- 
lent service.” 

Mary Bennett spoke eagerly. “TI have 
often saddled them and to-night Jonas 
has ridden to the next town for Ezra. 
The stable will be alone.” 

“And Ruth?” there was the light of 
sanity in Sarah’s eyes now. 

“Tf thee does as I say, thee will find 
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(To be continued ) 
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Ruth when thee reaches me,’ said De- 
borah certainly. “I go to her now, fare- 
well.” 

She turned and went into the next 
room, Mary Bennett’s and Sarah’s. It 
was dark here, so that not even Mary or 
Sarah saw her slip through the window, 
but a little above the ground. Then she 
sped swiftly away through the darkness 
covering her white collar and cuffs and 
hiding her white beaver as she ran. Of 
one thing she was certain,—John Wil- 
liams had not gone far with Ruth, she 
must be somewhere near in hiding. With 
a firm belief in providential leading, and 
with a natural shrewedness, Deborah 
went straight to a farmhouse where lived 
a certain man who had withdrawn him- 
self from her following. 

There was a candle burning in the 
front room of this house. With her glid- 
ing, noiseless motion, Deborah went to 
the window, where, staring in from the 
shadow, she could see into the room. 
Yes, there on the settle fartherest from 
the door and window, lay a bundle in a 
gray blanket. Deborah caught a glimpse 
of gleaming hair at the end of the roll 
nearest the firelight. She put her hand 
to her side, then withdrew it again with 
a little scornful smile. In the centre of 
the room in her chair, sat a woman nod- 
ding as if asleep. She was a paralytic, 
confined to her chair, and with eyes to see 
and ears to hear and a voice to call. 

Nevertheless, Dehorah crept to the 
door of the house. She put her hand on 
the latch and lifted it with her measured 
stealthy movements. She stood within 
the door, with the faint gleam of fire not 
reaching the small circle of candle light. 
Deborah stepped across the floor with 
her light tread. She came to the settle 
and stooned over it: a great shadow fell 
on the opposite wall bv the fire’s light. 
She touched Ruth’s little chin softly with 
her finger: the child stirred. opened her 
pink movth and yawned. Deborah bent 
over her with her finger on her lip, point- 
ing to the figure asleep on the chair. The 
child’s wandering eyes went back and 
forth from the woman to Deborah; then 
she nodded and put her own small fore- 
finger on her parted and smiling lips. 
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Civic PERSONALITY 
By CHARLES E. JULIN 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


I believe in New Haven. 

I believe in her people. 

I believe in her natural beauties and attractions. 

I believe in her factory workers and the future of her factories. 

I believe in attracting and welcoming the stranger within her gates. 

I believe in her new library, her new court house, her new hotel, her new 
railroad station, and her new postoffice. 

I believe in Yale University. 

I believe in commending, not in condemning, even if I can help only by my 


voice, 


I will give that help or hold my peace. 


I believe in a bright future for New Haven: 


That is the 


Faith, Hope 
and Goodwill 
of a New 
Haven firm 
whose _ spirit 
carried into 
practice has 


given abundant 
success. That 
little creed typ- 
ifies the guid- 
ing principle of 
the men of 
New Haven 
who are most 
active and un- 
selfish in their 
work to make 
a prosperous 
and a delight- 
ful commu- 
nity even more 
50. 

And that the 
creed is one 
not only of 
words but has 
basic substance 
was demon- 


strated by the 
unsolicited and 
wholly 

pected 


unex- 
im- 
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I know her illustrious past. 


promptu _ re- 
marks of Baron 
Shibusawa_ on 
October 22, 
1909, when, as 
head of the 
Japanese Royal 


Honorary Com- 


mercia! Com- 
missioners, he 
said to Dr. 
Arthur T. Had- 
ley, president 
of Yale Uni- 
versity, after a 
brief tour of 
New Haven’s 
manufacturing 
section : 

“Sir, this has 
been a day of 
surprises. Re- 
turning stu- 
dents to Japan 
have lauded so 
inuch Yale Uni- 
versity for its 
great educa- 
tional work 
that we came 
to think of 
New Haven 
only in terms 
of education 
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and theory. But, Sir, we have just 
been taken en route to Yale, from our 
railroad train, through a manufacturing 
community so great and with such 
evidence of great prosperity that we were 
amazed. We have seen not one but 
scores of great workshops; we have 
heard the rumbling of mighty machinery ; 
we have been given samples of the handi- 
craft of your factories, so varied and so 
useful that we are constrained to admit 
that, while we are delighted to find Yale 
everything that we expected, the limita- 
tions of our knowledge did not extend to 
your community its full due. You have 
in New Haven one of the world’s great 
educational centers but you are also an 
industrial city. We made a mistake; we 
should have spent several days visiting 
New Haven to learn in its shops and fac- 
tories of the arts your people know so 
well, But some of our men will return 
to gather what they can, from every in- 
dication, learn in New Haven.” 
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The remarks of Baron Shibusawa in- 
dicated that the Chamber of Commerce 
had succeeded in impressing upon the 
visitors from the Japanese Empire by a 
tour, all too brief, but all that could be 
crowded into an automobile trip, the fact 
that New Haven has a dual personality 
and both personalities are a matter of 
pride to its 135,000 inhabitants. 

While it is of New Haven in 1911 that 
this article concerns itself some of its 
characteristics will be misunderstood un- 
less reference be made to the conditions 
of its founding and its intermediate his- 
tory. 

Those who came with the Rev. John 
Davenport, who had been rector of St. 
Stephen of London, and with Theophilus 
Eaton, his parishioner, a well-to-do Lon- 
don merchant, in 1638, were a Godfearing 
company. They had come to the Massa- 
chusetts colony the year previous and 
accepted its hospitality for their women 
and children while the men surveyed the 
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coast to find a likely place for a new 
colony, In their voyage along the coast 
of what is now Connecticut they were 
attracted by the deep and hill-encircled 
bay into which flow the Quinnipiac, the 
Mill and the West Rivers. Two bold trap 
rock cliffs, one at the northeast and one 
at the northwest of the bay, each about 
400 feet high, appealed to them as tokens 
of protection, fitting barriers that prom- 
ised safety. Thus it comes to be that 
between the cliffs and the mouth of the 
bay, totalling an area of about 20 square 
miles, lies New Haven. The city topo- 
graphically may be roughly described as a 
horse shoe on the map. 

The adventurous homeseekers sailed 
up New Haven bay’s four miles and 
noted that it was a “goodly spot.” Hav- 
ing left there a little company the re- 
mainder returned to Massachusetts bay 
to bring their wives and children. 

It was on April 15, (O. S.) 1638, that 
the permanent settlement was made. The 


spot where the company landed is near 
what is now called the junction of Col- 
lege and George Streets. A tablet on the 
wall of the three story brick house on the 
northeast corner commemorates the land- 
ing. A beautiful stained glass window 
in the west wall of Center Church por- 
trays in color the poetry of the drama 
that was enacted when, with bowed 
heads, Theophilus Eaton and the entire 
party kneeled in prayer while good John 
Davenport thanked Heaven for guiding 
them to this beautiful spot. 
Davenport's flock came here to estab- 
lish a home, where safety, where learning 
and happiness, were to be the chief 
desiderata. They did not come to ex- 
ploit the country nor to make money out 
of the natives with the controlling inten- 
tion of “returning back home with a 
pile.” The descendants of this company 
were industrious and thrifty and they 
prospered in worldly goods, and the key 
of their lives was, perhaps unconsciously, 
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that of their fathers’. 

Owing to its harbor New Haven in 
time developed a maritime trade that 
reached southward until its West India 
fleet was one of the important marine in- 
terests of the colonies and later of the 
United States. A great trade was car- 
ried on in molasses, sugar and rum; and 
in return were sent the manufactured 
products of New England, and mission- 
aries probably. 

The community was not old when the 
school of learning that became Yale Col- 
lege and is now Yale University was 
moved from Saybrook. Any of its 16,000 
living graduates scattered over the United 
States and almost all over the world can 





tell you the simple but interesting story 
of how the Rev. James Pierrepont of 
New Haven and the Rev. Abraham Pier- 
son of Killingworth and a few other 
clergymen of the colony met at Branford 
on September 17, 1701, to found this 
“collegiate school.” They founded it 
by bringing such books as they could 
spare from their own little libraries and 
dedicated them to the cause of learning. 
The school struggled along at Saybrook 
until 1716 when it was removed to New 
Haven. Two years later Governor Elihu 
Yale, a London merchant who had 
amassed a fortune in the East Indian 
trade, gave the proceeds of a consignment 
of East Indian goods to the school. The 




















gift netted £562. Elihu Yale added a 
number of books and a portrait of the 
king. When one remembers the great 
gifts of a Carnegie or a Rockfeller or 
even a Peabody one must feel that great 
fame has been seldom secured so dis- 
proportionately but lastingly, for in 
gratitude to Governor Elihu Yale the 
trustees named the institution in his 
honor. 

Yale University with seventy or more 
buildings in its equipment ranges along 
the westerly side of the central Green 
northward to the crest of Prospect Hill 
where the flank is held by the astronom- 
ical observatory. It crosses Chapel 
Street to take in the Medical school in 
York Street and the clinics and the dis- 
pensary near the General Hospital in 
Cedar Street. East and west of the main 
column stand the law school and the 
gymnasium and on the fringes lie the 
secret societies’ buildings of the numerous 
student fraternities, some of them costly, 
all of them picturesque, and each tantal- 
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izing with an air of mystery. 

When Yale was located in New Haven 
its site was on the outskirts of the city. 
Its own material improvements induced 
and fostered other material improve- 
ments of land and buildings near it, and 
further and further beyond it. With the 
growth of the institution and with the in- 
creasing number of students and profes- 
sors there was a resultant growth in 
real estate improvements. The city’s 
merchants feel the influx of the student 
brigade of 3,500 by better filled tills every 
September. Yale is a benefit to New 
Haven in a very material and commercial 
aspect. 

And in another way Yale has done its 
duty and does it now to the community. 
The policy of the University under Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, its President, has been 
and is that the University shall be an 
interested and helpful auxiliary in the 
community life and shall act as a citizen 
who seeks to do full duty. In any mate- 
rial improvement that is asked or that 
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its officers see is necessary Yale Univer- 
sity promptly acts. Its museums and art 
galleries are open to the public at stated 
hours; and many of its iecture courses, 
with the most eminent men in the country 
as speakers, are open to the public. The 
University is thus a tonic force in the 
intellectual life of the city. 

And so while New Haven is a college 
city it is a great and growing center of 
many industries—its personality is dual. 
It works, it thinks ; it is practical, it loves 
its ideals ; its men strive to amass money, 
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edly as great a variety of products as :iny 
city in New England. The great ma jor- 
ity of its industries are those of standard 
goods, not fads. And they require ski!led 
workmen. It is estimated that the fac- 
tories of New Haven employ about 
25,000 persons. They make boilers and 
buttons, coffins and candy, saws and silks, 
pianos, organs,and computing machinery, 
wall fabrics and prayer books, automobile 
bodies, carriages, rowboats and yachts, 
saluting cannon, rifles, shotguns, locks, 
trunks, safes and strong boxes, powder 
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they live by the way; but they keep a 
firm grasp on the finer and better things 
of the mind. This was well summerized 
by a manufacturer from the middle west, 
who, while on a visit to New Haven a 
few weeks ago remarked to a friend, “I 
like the tone of the city; its people look 
intelligent, and prosperous, and I have 
seen no poverty.” 

Industrially New Haven has undoubt- 
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and cartridges, printing machinery, 
chucks, dies, concrete stone, bird cages 
and corsets, all the accessories of the 
automobile, electric elevators for battle- 
ships and steamers, buckles and suspen- 
der webbing, clocks, watches, rubber 
shoes and other rubber goods, every item 
of household hardware, machine tools, 
paper boxes, and blotting paper, plum- 
bers materials and sanitary appliances, 
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hosiery and underwear, brick and art 
glass, city directories and other books, 
jewelry and novelties, cigars, patent 
medicines, leather goods, harness, blan- 
kets, brass goods, wigs and _ artificial 
limbs. These are only some of the many 
varied products made in the hundreds of 
workshops of our city, and the signs of 
which are met in as mirth provoking con- 
trasts as ever a joke book invited. Truly 
Connecticut versatility is well exem- 
plified in New Haven’s arts. 


Earlier reference was made to the 
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employees make the thousand and one 
articles in the hardware line that furnish 
the American home and office building 
with locks, hooks, door knobs, etc., and 
that are exported to South America and 
many other foreign countries; they had 
stopped at the nine building group of 
factories of the L. Candee and Company, 
where it is an ordinary day’s work to 
turn out 25,000 pairs of rubber boots and 
shoes; they had seen the great plant of 
the Peck Brothers and Company, makers 
of plumbers’ supplies; the mill of the 
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Japanese Royal Honorary Commercial 
Commissioner's comment. The visitors 
had been started from the shadow of the 
big yellow building that houses the office 
headquarters of the chief railroad system 
of New England, the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
and had been taken eastward. They had 
passed the coal and lumber docks; had 
passed between the big brick factories of 
the Sargent and Company where 3,300 


Columbia Hosiery Company whose knit- 
ted products are as well known in Texas 
as in New York and Boston; they had 
heard the whirr of the William Scholl- 
horn Company’s machinery, whose pliers 
find sale even against German com- 
petitors, and in Germany at that; they 
stopped at the long many-windowed mill 
of Strouse, Adler and Company, where 
2,000 employees make corsets for the 
American women ; they marvelled to find 
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in New Haven the factories where car- 
riages’ whose names are the hall mark 
of excellence the world over are made, 
and where the state coaches of South 
American republics’ presidents have been 
built, and where thousands of bodies for 
automobile bodies are annually built; 
they were delighted at the office door of 
the New Haven Clock Company to be 
presented a specially inscribed little desk 
watch-clock. These are a few of the 
factories that impressed Shibusawa’s fel- 
low commissioners. 

It was explained to the visitors that 
one who passes through New Haven on 
a railroad train does not see one-fourth 
of its manufacturing interests because six 
divisions of railroad divide the city into 
segments, and from each railroad divi- 
sion only a fraction of the city’s business 
is thus in sight. 

The Japanese admired the tall and 





stately elms that line New Haven’s show 
avenues, Whitney, Hillhouse Avenues 
and Prospect Street. And by the way, a 
determined effort is now on to create 
enthusiasm for the replanting of the 
streets with elms to take the place of the 
hundreds that have been killed by beetles, 
by gas and electricity, as well as old age. 
For some years the citizens did not seem 
to realize that the city would become 
denuded of its glory and fail to merit the 
appellation of “City of Elms,” but with 
every winter storm breaking down big 
limbs, the necessity of radical measures 
has been realized. 

As the visitors’ automobiles swung 
over Prospect Hill they noted to the east 
of East Rock (upon which is one of the 
city’s finest parks at an elevation of 
several hundred feet) the big plant of the 
National Folding Box and Paper Com- 
pany, near Cedar Hill station. 











Below the western slope of Prospect 
Hill they entered the reservation of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
where amid the glare of forges, the sharp 
snap of cartridge filling machines, and 
the crack of the rifle testing ranges they 
found it easy to believe that 5,500 em- 
ployees at high wages are an index of the 
prosperity of this world famous’ armory. 
The main plant of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company covers more than 
58 acres of ground, of which about 28 
acres in floor space is devoted to machin- 
ery and tools. Besides this the company 
owns proving and powder storing 
grounds on the outskirts of the city em- 
bracing 396 acres. 

A story of gripping interest to a busi- 
ness man might well be written about the 
early trials and tribulations of this great 
manufacturing concern. It would tell the 
world of discouragements that would 
have overpowered a weaker man than 
Oliver F. Winchester, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut in 1866, who had to 
entreat his friends to risk their money in 
the making of his rifle and to pay even 
panic prices for a share of stock that 
cannot be bought at $1,000 a share to- 
day. 

Mr. Winchester organized a company 
in 1866 to manufacture a rifle which was 
the old Henry rifle greatly improved in 
many respects. As a compliment to Mr. 
Winchester the company named _ its 
product the Winchester rifle. He had 
founded the general business eight years 
earlier. The name is as much woven into 
the history of the west, northwest, south- 
west as the great red W is the feature on 
the company’s stationery and advertising 
matter. This company is known the 
globe over not only for its rifles but for 
- its cartridges, both smokeless and black 
powder. 

One of New Haven’s best known in- 
dustries is the New Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Its product sends the school boy 
“on his weary way” in far away Russia 
and marks the laboring hours of the 
diamond digger in the Kimberly Mines of 
South Africa. Not long ago a wide- 
awake New Haven man of affairs, was in 
Europe for an extended tour. He spent 
considerable time in Austria, and while 
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inspecting the wares in a Vienna shop 
selected -as a souvenir a dainty little 
mantle clock, that seemed to be so dis- 
tinctly Viennese that it would be a good 
memento of the Austrian visit. Return- 
ing to his home he was welcomed by 
friends to whom he displayed with 
evident satisfaction his foreign pur- 
chases. He dilated with eloquence upon 
the dainty handicraft of this and that 
community in France, Germany and 
Austria and handed around the little 
clock as an example thereof. To the 
amazement of this discriminating pur- 
chaser one sharper of eye than he found 
upon the works the trade mark of the 
New Haven Clock Company. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Walter 
Camp, president of the New Haven Clock 
Company, for the following interesting 
comment on Connecticut clockmakers. 

“There was romance as well as busi- 
ness in the early days of the clock-mak- 
ing in Connecticut. Mr. Hiram Camp 
used to tell stories of how he drove many 
miles from Bristol down to New Haven 
when the New Haven factory was first 
transferred here. But perhaps one should 
begin at the beginning with the old 
fashioned wooden movement. This 
antedated Mr. Hiram Camp’s time and 
went back through the life of Chauncey 
Jerome and back even to Terry, who had 
begun to make old fashioned wooden 
clocks in East Windsor, Connecticut, in 
the late 70’s. Even after he came, down 
to the time of Plymouth, he still con- 
tinued cutting the clock wheels and the 
teeth on them with a saw and knife, and 
when he had made a certain number he 
took them and peddled them through the 
country. It was a fine job to make a 
clock in those days and the maker was 
obliged to do all the work himself, a saw 
and a jack-knife being his principal tools. 
These movements such as Terry made 
were peddled thus, bringing $25 apiece. 
When he was about thirty-five or thirty- 
six he had made considerable money in 
this way and started up a clock com- 
pany to turn out movements by machin- 
ery. This company soon began to make 
what was called the “pillar scroll top 
clock,” which was a square shelf clock 
made of wood, and in a few years Terry 
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had made a profit of over $100,000. Now 
came the opportunity for Chauncey 
Jerome, who came to the front with a 
still larger and handsomer clock called 
the “Bronze looking-glass clock.” As it 
is stated in the history of clock-making, 
Jerome was now about to revolutionize 
the clock business, for his clock could be 
made cheaper than Terry’s clock and 
would bring more. Jerome was work- 
ing in Bristol under the Jerome Manu- 
facturing Company, and Terry was 
working in Plymouth. After some years 
of profitable trade, Terry having im- 
itated Jerome’s clock, some men named 
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Ives opened a factory in Bristol and be- 
gan manufacturing an eight-day clock. 
On this they made a great success but the 
panic of 1837 came along and cleaned up 
the Connecticut clock makers. Chauncey 
Jerome moved to Richmond, Virginia, 


and there invented his one-day brass 
clock. He returned to Bristol, where 
with his brother, Noble Jerome, he 


formed a company that in the early ’40’s 
was making something like $35,000 or 
$40,000 a year. In 1842 they began to 
export some of these metal clocks. Soon 
after this came, however, financial 
trouble and Chauncey Jerome got into the 
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hands of a sharper who exploited the 
clock maker of something like $50,000 
and years of law suits. For a time after 
1844 Jerome ran two factories, one in 
New Haven making cases and his old one 
in Bristol, but in 1845 a fire destroyed the 
Bristol factories and he transferred his 
whole plant to New Haven. That was 
the begining, through its eventual failure, 
in the taking over by Hiram Camp and 
the New Haven Clock Company.” 

The telephone is so common and so 
much used the world over that the 
present generation little realizes that on 
January 28, 1878, a matter of thirty-two 
years ago the first telephone exchange of 
the world was opened in New Haven. 
The first telephone directory contained 
fifty odd names in the form of a card list 
published February 1, 1878. Only twelve 
wires led to four or five that number of 
instruments. But in this list were retail 
stores, wholesale houses, banks, hotels, 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen and_ the 
residences of the enterprising stock- 





holders in this new venture known then 
as the New Haven District Telegraph 
Company. The testing out in New 
Haven was so successful that the original 
company was succeeded in 1880 by the 
Connecticut Telephone Company, which 
installed operating exchanges in Bridge- 
port, Hartford, Meriden, New Britain 
and Derby with a total of 1,500 sub- 
scribers. The business was well man- 
aged and in 1882 the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company was_incor- 
porated. It has furnished service con- 
tinuously since that date into every vil- 
lage and hamlet of Connecticut. In New 
Haven the growth of this business has 
been well illustrated. In 1890 there were 
1,109 instruments in use; in 1900 there 
were 2,945, and at present there are 
12,469. During the past five years the 


average rate of increase has been about 
1,100 stations a year. . 

In another respect New Haven was the 
pioneer in electrical improvements for 
when the electric light was introduced the 
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original grounded telephone circuits were 
impaired. The interference was over- 
come after much experimentation by 
substituting for it the metallic circuit, 
with resulting revolution in the central 
office equipment and apparatus. The 
New Haven exchange was the first in the 
country that was equipped with the im- 
proved apparatus and to-day the South- 
ern New England Telephone companies 
offices proudly claim that the New Haven 
exchange is 
equipped with 
the most modern 
and complete ap- 
paratus known 
to the art. 

New Haven 
has been singu- 
larly and happily 
free from seri- 
ous labor dis- 
turbances and 
strikes. There 
are three reasons 
which may be 
offered to ac- 
count for this; 
first that its 
shops and fac- 
tories in the 
main make 
goods and wares 
for which there 
is a steady de- 
mand and conse- 
quently employ- 
ment is not in- 
terrupted by 
fluctuating Maf- photograph by A B. Corbin 
kets; secondly, 
the class of em- 
ployees is intelligent above the aver- 
age and many of them are thrifty 
home loving mechanics who buy their 
own homes and rear their families, mak- 
ing of the place of employment a home 
for life. Consequently they acquire that 
degree of independence and also that con- 
servatism that has been the mainstay of 
New England’s industrial life. In the 
third place it is true of New Haven’s 
great concerns that they are not owned 
or controlled by “absentees.” By this I 
do not mean that all the stockholders are 





residents, but that a large proportion are, 
and a large proportion of the controlling 
and directing owners are members of the 
families that founded the concerns. The 
same assertion holds true of many others 
smaller but none the less important of the 
city’s industries. A careful estimate 
shows that there are about 600 manufac- 
turing establishments large and small, 
using the term broadly in the city, with at 
least 25,000 employees. 

Some of the 
jeading manu- 
facturing con- 
cerns are: The 
Winchester Re- 
peating Arms 
Company, the L. 
C Candee Com- 
pany, Sargent 
and Company, 
New Haven 
Clock Company, 
the Peck Broth- 
ers and Com- 
pany, the Mar- 
lin Fire Arms 
Company, __ the 
Connecticut 
Computing Ma- 
chine Company, 
Strouse, Adler 
and Company, I. 
Newman and 
Sons, the Hickok 
s Company, the 
| Seamless Rub- 
ber Company, 
the Bauman 
Rubber Com- 
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Haven Carriage 
Company, Henry Hooker and Com- 
pany, the M. Armstrong and Company, 
Dann Brothers and Company, the Eng- 
lish and Mersick Company, C. Cowles 
and Company, M. Seward and Son, 
the Eastern Machinery Company, the 
Mayo Radiator Company, the Wil- 
liam Schollhorn Company, the Econ- 
omy Manufacturing Company, the 
Andrew B. Hendryx Company, Snow 
and Petrelli Company, the Columbia 
Hosiery Company, Joseph Parker and 
Son Company, the Greist Manufacturing 
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Company, the Geometric Tool Company, 
James Graham and Coinpany, Hoggson 
and Pettis Manufacturing Company, the 
McLagon Foundry Company, George G. 
Prentice and Company, W. and E. T. 
Fitch Company, O. B. North and Com- 
pany, West Haven Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Haven Steam Saw Mill Com- 
pany, the Price Lee and Company, Tuttle, 
Morehouse and Taylor, Pfleghar Special- 
ty Hardware Company, Lionel Manufac- 
turing Company, National Folding Box 
and Paper Company, William T. Bar- 
num, S. H. Barnum, Belden Machine 
Company, P. J. Cronan Paper Box Com- 
pany, Globe Silk Works, Kilborn and 
Bishop, H. B. Ives Company, New Haven 
Boiler Company, New Haven Button 
Company, Narrow Fabric Company, 
New Haven Pulp and Board Company, 
G. F. Warner Manufacturing Company, 
Sanderson Fertilizer and Chemical Com- 
pany, New Haven Paper Company, 
American Steel and Wire Company, Ful- 
ler Manufacturing Co., National Pipe 
Bending Company, National Casket Com- 
pany, National Steel Foundry Company, 
Acme Wire Company, Munson and Com- 
pany, Shoninger Organ Company, Brad- 
ley, Smith and Company, F. B. Shuster 
and Company, Mallory, Wheeler and 
Company, W. H. Gracie Company, H. G. 
Thompson and Son Company, R. H. 
Brown and Company, Philip Fresenius’ 
Sons, Yale Brewing Company, the 
Weibel Brewing Company, Eastern 
Machine Screw Company, the Steiner- 
tone Company, the Mathushek Piano 
Company. 

The public service corporations of New 
Haven are progressive and well managed. 
A constant study is made to extend the 
sphere of their operations and the 
quality of their service. The New Haven 
Water Company stores the city’s supply 
of water in five lakes to the northeast 
and northwest, in the hills. About 900 
acres of water with a surrounding water 
shed of 6,600 acres all under protection 
from contamination have a total storage 
capacity of 3,000,000,000 gallons. 

The New Haven Gas Light Company 
furnishes gas for fuel as well as lighting 
at comparatively low cost, not only 
through the city but well out into the 


suburbs. 

The United Illuminating Company has 
recently inaugurated a campaign to ex- 
tend the use of electricity for powei as 
well as for lighting and the manufac- 
turers who have made the change are 
very well satisfied. New Haven is not 
badly off in the matter of smoke because 
many of the factories burn hard coal, 
and with the increasing use of electric 
power smoke bids fair to be of negligible 
quantity. The city is well lighted by 
electricity throughout the business por- 
tions and on the throughfares. Gas light 
still predominates, however, on the side 
streets. 

At no time in the city’s history have 
more public improvements been actually 
under way, or so far projected that their 
execution is only a matter of months, as 
at the present time. Through the efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce aided by 
the Council of One Hundred and the 
Business Men’s Association, supported by 
nearly 20,000 signatures gathered by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Congress at its 
last session authorized an appropriation 
of $1,250,000 for a new Federal Build- 
ing. It is hoped that the government will 
see fit to put this building on the east side 
of the central Green, where the old Ton- 
tine Hotel now stands. 

On city square to the north and flank- 
ing the Green on its upper side there is 
now in process of construction the new 
marble County Court House which will 
cost probably more than a million dollars, 
and just to the west of the court house is 
ready for dedication the Ives Memorial 
Library which will house the city’s free 
public library, The building which was 
designed by Mr. Cass Gilbert is the gift 
of the late Mrs. Mary B. Ives. It wilt 
cost about $350,000, a fine example of 
colonial architecture in brick and marble. 
The Security Insurance Company, a 
growing corporation that has developed 
by leaps and bounds in the past year, has 
just moved into a fine home across the 
street from the Court House. 

Of the twelve national and state banks 
four are now erecting new homes, three 
of them in marble; all but two of the 
others have recently erected modern 
buildings and have thoroughly remodeled 
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their old homes, so that the city’s banking 
institutions have an appearance of 
prosperity and solidity that comports 
with the exact fact. Of the three savings 
banks two have recently erected buildings 
that would do justice to a city of ten 
times New Haven’s population and the 
third is now doing the same thing. 

Four banks in New Haven have a 
capital stock of $500,000. The twelve 
state and national banks have a capital- 
ization of $4,264,800, with surplus and 
profits amounting to $3,483,932; and 
loans and discounts ot $13,956,155. The 
aggregate deposits at the last available 
report were $15,748,455, with cash and 
reserve of $5,420,834. ‘The three savings 
banks had a deposit of $29,749,405, which 
is about 11 per cent of all the deposits in 
savings banks in Connecticut. Three of 
the New Haven banks are “honor banks” 
i.e.,banks whose surplus and profits more 
than equal their capital stock, viz., New 
Haven County National Bank, Second 
National Bank and National Trademen 
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Bank. 

The total bank clearings for 1910 in 
New Haven’s banks were $143,079,- 
623.67, an increase ot very nearly 
$3,000,000 over the preceding year. 

In line with this spirit of improvement 
the New Haven Hotel Corporation has 
begun the erection of the Taft Hotel at 
the corner of Chapel and College streets 
—a proposition that will call for an ex- 
penditure of $1,600,000. To make room 
for the Taft, an old and noted hostelry, 
the New Haven House, for several 
generations under the able management 
of the Moseleys, was razed. 

In Meadow Street, on or near the site 
of the present Hotel Garde, its owners 
recently announced that they plan within 
the next year or two to erect a modern 
fireproof hotel at a cost of $750,000. 
These additions to the city’s hotel list will 
meet a need that has been much felt in 
New Haven. 

The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company directors are 
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planning also to erect a new railroad 
station in the city, realizing at last that 
the demand, echoed feebiy until recently 
when given pointed concentration by the 
Chamber of Commerce, must be met. It 
is stated by good authority that about 
$2,000,000 will be expended on the rail. 
road station, terminal changes and ap- 
proaches. This is to be followed by the 
electrification of the system between New 
Haven and Stamford, thus installing the 
dynamo on the division as far as New 
York City. Bracketed with the great im- 
provement finished about two years ago 
in the widening, deepening and walling 
of the railroad zone through the heart of 
the city, these railroad improvements will 
be second to none in New England. And 
coincident therewith will come the build- 
ing of a new freight station and new 
docks for the company’s steamboats. 
New Haven’s harbor facilities are 
ample for its present needs and with im- 
provements that the government has 
authorized will be able to accommodate a 
much larger water borne traffic as that 
develops. The harbor channel is 400 feet 
wide and 20 feet deep with about 6 feet 
greater depth at the docks. In addition 
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to the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company coal docks, the 
New England Navigation Company’s 
dock, that of the Starin Company and 
those coal companies whose _ supplies 
come by barge, the city owns a public 
dock that will prove ample to accom- 
modate an increase for some years. 
The beauty of the waterscape as one 
looks across the harbor from any direc- 
tion is alluring. Rimmed by hills, with 
promontory, groves and pretty homes to 
the east and west, the four mile basin in 
the summer time shows scores of pleas- 
ure craft plowing the mile and a half 
width of blue. The New Haven Yacht 
Club and the Yale Corinthian Yacht 
Club regattas are summer features. 
Situated as New Haven is 73 miles 
northeast of New York city and 159 
miles (via Providence) southwest of 
Boston it is easy of access by six divisions 
of railroad and by two steamboat lines— 
The New England Navigation and the 
Starin Steamboat Company. And the 
city is connected by electric railways with 
pretty much the whole of Connecticut. It 
may be said to be the trading emporium 
for almost one-third of the population of 
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Connecticut. Within a radius of 100 
miles live nearly 10,000,000 people. In 
the summer time it is the center of trade 
for a large population of those who “go 
down to the sea” to spend the heated term 
in hotel or cottage, east and west of New 
Haven in the scores of settlements that 
fringe the beaches or rocky ledges along 
the Sound. Back of New Haven in the 
Woodbridge hills, in Cheshire, Orange, 
Mt. Carmel, North Haven and East 
Haven are many delightful bungalows. 
Thus, by trolley an infinite variety of 
scenery is reached at small fares. And 
of popular amusement resorts there is no 
dearth. The great public play ground at 
Savin Rock (The “Little Coney Island of 
Connecticut”) on one side of the harbor 
and Lighthouse Point on the other side 
of the bay attract thousands daily. What 
this means to the manufacturer who is 
anxious to keep his employees near home 
can be appreciated by those to whom such 
matters are a study. 

New Haven’s commercial interests are 
the concern of the Chamber of Com- 
merce which is the city’s largest, most 
active and probably most influential un- 
official and unpartisan organization. At 
the present writing it numbers somewhat 
more than 1,200 business and profes- 
sional men of whom nearly 90 per cent 
are in good standing on the treasurer’s 
books with several months of the fiscal 
year yet to run. This feature is im- 
portant from the point of view of the 
officials and is not frequently duplicated. 
It is a sign that the members believe in 
the organization and stand behind it, for 
the pocket -nerve is usually the first point 
at which a man’s lack of interest becomes 
manifest. 

The Chamber of Commerce dates back 
to 1794, and is therefore one of the oldest 
organizations of business men in the 
United States. From that date until 1839 
it was fairly active in the municipal and 
business matters of the city. But from 
1839 until 1852 the organization was 
moribund, indeed it all but died, for in 
the twenty years following, 1852, all that 
appears to have kept it alive was the fact 
that it had a history. On May 14, 1872, 
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Platt, and a few other men, met to con- 
sider a re-organization of the Chamber of 
Commerce. They succeeded in restoring 
life so well that in a short time the Cham- 
ber of Commerce resumed its work. Mr. 
Wheeler is the only one of these officers 
now alive. He is in active business as 
head of the Economy Construction Com- 
pany, makers of artificial stone. 

The Chamber of Commerce in the next 
thirty-seven years kept at the work which 
its officers conceived it should do, with 
varying degree of enthusiasm. In time 
of stress and trouble it was decidedly ac- 
tive but otherwise was never obtrusively 
present in the community. But whatever 
its presidents called upon the organiza- 
tion to do was well done; the voice of the 
Chamber of Commerce always received 
the attention of the community. 

During the decade preceding 1909 
there was spasmodic discussion as to how 
the Chamber of Commerce could best 
conserve the interests of the city and how 
increase its prosperity. The fact that 
New Haven was “doing pretty well’ in 
business, that there was no great need of 
worry, and as conservatism was so 
strongly a principle that it threatened to 
develop into almost a vice none of the 
plans considered were brought to a head 
in haste. On March 28, 1909, after con- 
siderable preliminary discussion the 
Chamber of Commerce voted to elect 
Colonel Isaac M. Ullman, President; 
Hon, Eli Whitney, First Vice-President ; 
George H. Scranton, Second Vice- 
President; Charles E. Julin, Secretary; 
Charles W. Scranton, Treasurer; and as 
Directors, John Currier Gallagher, who 
had been for eighteen years its Secretary, 
George F. Burgess, James Hillhouse, 
Charles S. DeForest, and W. Perry Cur- 
tiss. Every one of these gentlemen were 
in sympathy with the go-forward plan. 
It was considered that with a secretary 
who could give considerable time to the 
office work and act as secretarial pivot of 
all the committees Colonel Ullman’s 
dynamic force would speed up the whole 
machinery and achieve results. The plan 
bids fair to prove farseeing in ultimate 
results. 

Colonel Ullman is the head of the 
Strouse, Adler and Company, one of the 
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city’s largest manufactories—corsets and 
paper boxes. From his youth to middle 
life he has been an active worker at high 
pressure, and for a number of years a 
very real leader in movements for civic 
improvement and for business develop- 
ment. Generous to every good cause, 
public spirited and knowing neither 
political division nor any other line of 
demarcation he took hold of the Chamber 
of Commerce presidency as a call to 
public service. With Colonel Ullman it 
was an opportunity to benefit his native 
community. How well he has succeeded 
is evidenced in terms not only of an in- 
creased membership from 528 to more 
than 1,200; by enthusiasm on the part of 
the various committees in every work 
that is assigned to them; but by the 
popular recognition on the part of the 
community that the Chamber of Com- 
merce works for New Haven to make it a 
bigger, better and more beautiful city. 

Other organizations in New Haven 
that have its material, social and moral 
interests at heart are the Business Men’s 
Association, composed very largely of 
retailers and those manufacturers whose 
interests lie particularly close to the retail 
interests. The Business Men’s Associa- 
tion is at present considering, under the 
leadership of its president, John B. Ken- 
nedy, the advisability of amalgamating 
with the Chamber of Commerce, believ- 
ing that the proposed amalgamation will 
be helpful to both organizations. The 
3usiness Men’s Association has done a 
great and useful work to the benefit of 
the retail interests but the Chamber of 
Commerce, by the natural development 
of its activities, is doing much the same 
line of work. The duplication of effort 
is to some degree the reverse of conser- 
vation of energy. 

The Civic Federation and its right arm, 
the Federated Council of One Hundred, 
led by Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, dean of 
Yale Law School, is another company of 
men and women interested mainly in 
playgrounds, improved sanitary condi- 
tions, better housing conditions and ques- 
tions that are moral and ethical rather 
than commercial. 

Mention should be made also of the 
New Haven Economic Club, the City 
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Missionary Association, the Elm City 
Free Kindergarten Association, the 
Friends of Boys, the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, the Mothers’ Aid Society, the 
Organized Charity Association, the 
United Workers, and of course the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Association, both of 
which radiate their influence from fine 
association buildings that would be a 
credit to a much larger city. 

New Haven as a municipality considers 
itself a well governed city. Its mayor, 
Honorable Frank J. Rice, and its board 
of aldermen, twenty-one in number, are 
working together with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Civic Federation, un- 
selfishly to a common end, without 
jealousy or political schemes. Not within 
the memory of the present generation has 
there been on the part of all these factors 
such thoroughly friendly co-operation as 
at present. In consequence there is coming 
to realization a feeling that New Haven 
has found its pace thet its first and im- 
mediate program must be to complete the 
improvements that are under way, and 
that have been planned, thus to finish the 
foundation for an expansion that must 
needs follow in any community that is 
united. It must be admitted that in the 
years of our past New Haven was some- 
times at odds with itself. There was 
rivalry of an unfriendly nature, there was 
extraordinary political division, based not 
on principle wholly but on jealousy, and 
there was abroad in the streets and in the 
clubs a spirit of fault finding that far too 
often crept into the public press. But 
happily consistent effort on the part of a 
considerable number of business men 
who believed in New Haven and who 
could see beyond their own personal 
grievances seems to have turned the tide. 

The city’s financial credit is excellent. 
Its grand list of $126,804,456.00. Its 
bonded debt at the date of this writing is 
$3,783,000, about three per cent. The tax 
rate is 17%4 mills. The municipal govern- 
ment has a police and fire department 
that are the equal of any city in New 
Haven’s class. Of its public school sys- 
tem mention is made elsewhere. There 
is pending before the Board of Aldermen 
upon recommendation of the Chamber of 
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Commerce a proposed bond issue for per- 
manent pavements, $500,000; for fur- 
ther development of the park system, 
$250,000; for improvements for the 
central Green, $50,000; for public play- 
grounds, $100,000; for extension of 
Orange Street (to open another thorough- 
fare to the new railroad station), 
$350,000: for a new central station for 
the fire department and for an automatic 
fire alarm system, $100,000. In addition 
to this the city is obligated to expend 
$75,000 to erect an isolation hospital for 
contagious diseases on the grounds of the 
State Hospital. 

The fate of the proposed bond issue 
rests in the wisdom of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut now 
in session, at Hartford. 

Much of the credit for awakening the 
public interest and enlisting active work 
for the improvements of New Haven’s 
features along esthetic lines is due to Mr. 
George Dudley Seymcur, who has 
worked for years for the beautification of 
the city. He strives by pen and voice to 
instil into others a willingness to work 
for better buildings, cleaner and wider 
streets and more shade trees. He is the 
inveterate foe of unsightly billboards. 
Mr. Seymour organized a number of 
public spirited men to guarantee a suffi- 
cient fund for a survey and study of the 
city by Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead and 
Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

New Haven’s public school system is 
good and a constant effort along a careful 
policy is being made to better it. Besides 
the 48 graded schools and two high 
schools, the state normal training school, 
a number of private schools give the city’s 
children an education that takes them 
from the kindergarten to college entrance 
examination. Chief among the private 
schools is the famous Honkins Grammar 
School, founded about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. And that old school 
has sent out a host of men eminent in 
American life. fitted for college, many of 
whom link Honkins. Vale and New 


Haven in their fondest memory. Of busi- 
ness and prenaratorv schools the city has 
six, the Childs Butler Business College. 
the Yale Business College. 
Preparatory 


the Booth 


School, the New Haven 
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Normal School of Gymnastics, the Uni 
versity School, and the Connecticut Busi 
ness University. 

New Haven has a system of 11 public 
parks in various parts of the city. They 
total 998 acres. The largest and most at 
tractive is East Rock Park on the sun 
mit of the cliff above Mill River, covering 
an area of 38,160 acres. The ascent to 
its summit is by roads of easy grade. Its 
top is crowned by a commanding soldiers’ 
monument. The view from the park i- 
one of great beauty and variety, lakes and 
rivers, hills and valleys, green meadows, 
and Long Island Sound. 

To the west and south the view em 
braces the chain of Whitney lakes, be 
yond which is West Rock Park, a twin 
cliff to East Rock, on which is the famous 
“Judges Cave,” where the English 
Regicides, Goffe and Whalley, hid from 
the pursuers sent out by Charles IT. 

Edgewood Park is the city’s floral pride 
with its great beds of variegated flowers, 
its artificial lake and children’s play 
grounds, Fort Hale Park crowning a trap 
rock cliff a mile and a half from the 
Sound is a delightful marine outlook. At 
that point and just above it stood the for- 
tifications of the Revolutionary War and 
the War of 1812, then called Fort Hall 
and Fort Wooster. 

The city’s religious interests are cared 
for by more than ninety churches, many 
of them doing their work in architectu- 
rally beautiful homes. 

Architecturally the most interesting are 
old Center Church, the North Church, 
and Trinity Church on the central Green. 
To students of colonial lines the belfries 
and spires of the Center and North 
churches are an unfailing delight, 

The crypt of Center Church contains 
140 tombstones, all of earlier date than 
1797, the oldest being that of John Hod- 
shon (October 14, 1690). 

Among the social interests of New 
Haven may be mentioned the Union 
League, the Ouinnipiac Club. the Knights 
of St. Patrick Club, the Elks Club. the 
Graduates Club, the Harmonic Club, 
Sacred Heart Catholic Club, the Univer- 
sity Club, the Knights Templar Club, the 
Masonic Club; and also the New Haven 
Golf Club, the Country Club, the Lawn 
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Club, the Yacht Club, the Yale Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club. 

The press of New Haven is represent- 
ed by three enterprising evening and two 
morning newspapers, the former being 
the Evening Register, The Times Leader 
and the Union; and the latter being The 
Journal-Courier and the Palladium. The 
Saturday Chronicle, a weekly magazine, 
is also published in New Haven. Besides 
these there are papers in foreign lan- 
guages. 

The military of New Haven are a 
feature of its life. The Governor’s Foot 
Guard is, as its name indicates, an 
honorary military organization that ac- 
companies the Governor on State occa- 
sions. It is composed of business and pro- 
fessional men of the city, averaging in 
age at middle life. A brave show this 
doughty organization makes on parade 
wearing the brilliant red uniform of the 
British Army of the date of the Ameri- 
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can Revolution. This was the company 
that marched to Cambridge in 1773 to 
join General Washington. The news of 
the battle at Lexington reached New 
Haven on April 21, and Captain Benedict 
Arnold, its commander, then a New 
Haven apothecary, at once called out this 
command and proposed starting for Lex- 
ington. About forty of his men volun- 
teered but as they had no ammunition 
they demanded that the town authorities 
furnish it. This was refused for the 
Selectmen were Tories. Captain Arnold 
the next day marched his company to the 
house where the Selectmen were in ses- 
sion and demanded ammunition, saying 
that if the keys of the powder house were 
not immediately handed out the company 
would break open that magazine and 
equip themselves. The keys were prompt- 
ly given up. Every year on the anniver- 
sary of this event “Foot Guard Day” is 
observed with a mock ceremony, known 
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as “the demand of the powder house 
keys.” 

Of the active militia there is stationed 
in New Haven the only Cavalry troop in 
Connecticut. It has a fine armory in 
Orange Street. The Connecticut Naval 
Reserves (lst division) is quartered in 
the Second Regiment Armory, and on the 
gun boat Machias in the summer season. 
Five companies of infantry of the Second 
Regiment and the First Separate Com- 
pany, colored, also a hospital corps and a 
signal corps, are likewise quartered in 
that armory. A petition is now pending 
before the General Assembly to appro- 
priate a sum sufficient to build a new and 
adequate armory in New Haven. 

To the lover of Colonial lore interest is 
compelling when he stands on the central 
Green as he recalls that it is one of the 
nine original squares in which New 
Haven was laid out. There stood the 
Town Watch Tower and near it the first 
meeting house, the exact spot of the lat- 
ter being marked by the tall flag pole. 
There, too, stood the first school house, 
also the court house, the whipping post, 
the stocks and the pillory. In 1827 the 
Connecticut Capitol was built near Col- 
lege Street on the Green, New Haven, 
and Hartford being the twin capitols un- 
til 1877. That state house was demolished 
in 1889. From the Green it is but a short 
trolley ride to the place where New 
Haven citizen soldiery repulsed the 
British in 1779, at the junction of Con- 
gress, Davenport and Washington ave- 
nues, the spot soon to be marked by the 
Defenders Monument. And from the 
flag pole it is but a stroll to Broadway 
where the British and the citizens had 
another skirmish; and facing the Green, 
between the First Methodist Church and 
the Law School stands a little frame 


house now owned by the Elihu Club of 
Yale that was the headquarters of the 
British officers for a time. A few mo- 
ments’ walk will bring the visitor to the 
New Haven Colony Historical Society 
building facing Hillhouse Avenue. Its 
rooms are crowded with priceless relics 
of Colonial Days. 

The visitor who is interested in history 
or in men of colonial and civic war days 
finds in Grove Street cemetery a par- 
ticular impressiveness. This cemetery 
was the first in the world to be laid out in 
family lots. Back of its brown stone 
walls lie probably more men known to 
zane in New England than in any other 
cemetery. Among them may be men- 
tioned Roger Sherman, one of the Con- 
necticut signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; the family of Elbridge 
Gerry, a former vice-president of the 
United States, and signer of the Declara- 
tion from Massachusetts, Major General 
David Humphrey (of General Washing- 
ton’s staff), who first introduced Spanish 
merino sheep into this country; Nathan 
Beers, who was captain and paymaster in 
the Continental Army and was present at 
the execution of Major Andre, the 
British spy; also Eli Whitney the inven- 
tor of the cotton-gin, Noah Webster, the 
lexicographer, Reverend Lyman Beecher ; 
Jedediah Morse, the first publisher of a 
geography ; Charles Goodyear, vulcanizer 
of rubber; United States Admirals, and 
Major-Generals of renown and many 
honored presidents and professors of 
Yale University. 

Truly New Haven has traditions to 
recall, but it has too, a very busy to-day 
that enlists the best there is in her citizens 
with a prospect of a greater, better and 
more prosperous future as a community. 
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concluded to slough off its artificial 

consciousness, that its future is mort- 

gaged to its past and that hope for 
renewed prosperity and extensive in- 
dustrial growth must be abandoned. It 
has reached the stage of proposing defi- 
nite progress, but it is not yet sure as to 
the direction that progress may, or 
should, take. It may be said that com- 
mercial bodies and civic organizations all 
over New England are awakening to a 
kind and degree of life that has hereto- 
fore been foreign to them, and foreign, it 
may also be said, to such bodies anywhere 
in the country. The board of trade or 
chamber of commerce or publicity club 
stands now for definite plans and vigor- 
ous work. Many of them know also 
whither that work and those plans tend. 
Some of them have achieved results, but 
for the most part their business-like 
labors have not been continued long 
enough as yet to warrant an expectation 
of completed recorded results. 

It is fair and safe to assume that the 
business men of New England are gen- 
erally convinced that there is indeed a 
future for this section, along the per- 
spective furnished by the literature of 
“boost” that has been so plentifully fur- 
nished by certain sections of the West 
and portions of the South and the North- 
west. We are sure that, while we may 
not be able to boast of producing potatoes 
that will wreck a house if allowed to roll 
against one, or melons the juice from 
which will drown the unfortunate person 
who is so foolhardy as to break one open, 
as is said to be the fact in some of the 
publicity-favored states of the North- 
west, we may yet hope to vie with authen- 
ticated reports of actual product and ac- 
tual progress made by any of the trum- 


I: is evident that New England has 


peted regions of the country. We are 
thus assured, I say, but the statement 
must be qualified. Those who have re- 
cently appraised the opportunities of New 
England in the light of the wonderfully 
changed conditions of to-day, are assured 
that it presents as alluring opportunities 
as any section of the country, and they 
are able to bring abundant proof to 
sustain the assertion. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that 
we have acquired new faith in this sec- 
tion of the country, and that we are con- 
vinced that we may as well settle down 
to the business of making our fortunes 
right here at home, what shall we do, 
definitely? How shall we go about it? 
There have not as yet here arisen those 
brilliant promotion schemes that have 
made the names of Colorado, Oregon, 
California, and other states, ring in our 
ears. Our newspapers are not as yet 
filled with advertisements inviting us to 
saunter out toward Pittsfield, or down to 
Portland, and there casually pick up a 
variety of fortunes. The only lure of 
that sort we have been subjected to 
throws its reseate glow upon the home of 
the modest and restful hen, who may be, 
we are told, so stirred to productive ac- 
tivity as to quite outclass Monte Cristo’s 
source of wealth. 

The story of New England’s new re- 
sources, made new by the new knowledge 
of the land and how to work it, of the 
power in our rivers and how to utilize it, 
of the opportunities for trade extension 
into regions that have been considered as 
closed to us, of the science of advertising 
and salesmanship, of the less well under- 
stood science of efficiency in manufactur- 
ing, of the art of adapting products to 
conditions that cannot be changed, such 
as climate; and of many of those other 
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elements of the life of to-day that may 
not readily be stated and classified ; this 
story of New England’s opportunities is 
one of the great business sagas of the 
times. It is not to be printed: It cannot 
be recited. It unrolls before the eyes of 
those who go about with the power to 
perceive it. All that can be done, in 
print, is to give the cue-suggestions. 

The greatest potential asset of New 
England is the land of New England. It 
is always said that the glory and strength 
and wealth of New England lay in its 
manufactures. It is true, in a very real 
sense. The manufactures of New Eng- 
land dominate all other sources of wealth 
—now. But we are now trying to look 
a little way into the future; we are con- 
sidering the potential opportunities of 
this section. The land is the greatest 
potential asset of New England. We 
have thought that our land was of 
secondary importance. We have regarded 
it as the cause of the poverty of a large 
portion of the so-called farmers, and as 
chiefly notable for unproductiveness. We 
have conceded that there are fertile areas, 
exceptional valleys here and there, cap- 
able of producing more than poverty 
crops. We have believed these favored 
tracts to be small and infrequent. We 
have got to abandon that belief. We have 
got to accept the fact. 

The fact is that almost all of the land 
in New England is capable of producing 
paying crops, and that a very large pro- 
portion of it will yield a percentage of 
profit larger than the percentage paid by 
any but the most favored manufacturing 
enterprises. Land that we have for many 
years classed as absolute waste may now 
be made to produce from twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty per cent of actual 
net profit—easily. That sounds big. It 
reads like those western stories about 
fruit raising. It is not only true but is 
actually much below the truth. 

Probably there are a million acres in 
New England that might be made to 
yield from 10 to 25 per cent actual profit 
upon the capital and labor needed, if 
utilized for the pasturing of sheep; and 
the land would improve at something like 
a rate of ten per cent a year in addition. 
A statement like this will arouse a chorus 


of protest and denial, to the effect that 
sheep cannot be successfully raised in 
New England because of the dogs. High 
authorities say that. We have heard it 
for so many years that we do not know 
how to harbor a different thought. Yet 
the dog nuisance is a problem so small 
as to be utterly lost sight of beside many 
problems we have had to deal with, and 
have solved. It is not for one moment to 
be considered beside the problem of such 
pests as the potato bug, the San Jose 
scale, the elm-leaf beetle, or the pests 
that have to be fought off of our fruit 
trees. There are sheep raisers in New 
England who have never been troubled 
by dogs, because they care for their 
sheep. There are sheep raisers whose 
flocks have been the prey of the dogs 
continually, because they do not care for 
their sheep. That is the whole story. If 
sheep raisers care for their sheep 
properly they need not fear the dogs. 
More stringent and effective dog laws 
are needed. They would help the care- 
less sheep raisers, and they would 
lessen the care and reduce the expense of 
the careful raisers. They would encour- 
age many farmers to begin to utilize their 
waste pasturage by raising sheep, for 
sheep will live and thrive on pasturage 
unfit for cattle. 

No one has as yet had the courage to 
estimate the number of acres of land 
there are in New England fitted for 
reforestation, and good for nothing else. 
There are at least three millions. Some- 
thing is being done towards arousing in- 
terest in this great source of wealth. All 
of the states are doing something; the 
railroads and the big paper companies are 
doing something; and here and there a 
private owner is planting a few acres to 
pine or spruce or hardwoods. But all 
that is being done is as but a pin-point to 
what might be done. It is a simple mat- 
ter to set out pine seedlings, and an inex- 
pensive matter. They require but little 
care. They are almost certain to grow 
and thrive; and if they grow they roll up 
dividends wonderfully. A farmer can 
care for a hundred-acre tract without 
very much increasing his expenses, and it 
means a fortune for his children, and, if 
properly cared for, periodical fortunes 
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for his descendents down 
tions far in the future. If the price 
of white pine should remain where 
it now is, reforestation will yield, at the 
end of forty or fifty years, a profit equal 
to at least one hundred and fifty per cent 
annually on the value of the land at the 
start and all the investment of money and 
labor. But it is certain that by the time 
pine started now is ready to market the 
price will have doubled. What proposi- 
tion of any kind, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, banking, or whatever, can show 
prospects like this? And it is a sure 
thing. There is not the slightest element 
of chance in it. Even gambling holds 
out no lure equal to it. There is ab- 
solutely nothing but the disposition of the 
land-owners in the way of piling up 
almost fabulous wealth for New England 
by this treatment of its useless and value- 
less land—nothing but the will to work 
for the future. And it is not a question 
of sacrificing a lifetime of work for the 
benefit of the next generation. Reforested 
lands begin very soon to take on new 
value. The trees need but a few years 
growth to double the value of the land, 
or quadruple its value. 

Let us look at the figures in connection 
with this matter of planting pine trees, 
and reckon the possible profit from land 
that is now practically valueless, and is 
regarded by its owners as more of a bur- 
den than a source of profit. It is esti- 
mated that there is one million acres of it 
in Massachusetts, and doubtless three 
million acres would be a very conserva- 
tive estimate for all New England. This 
land may be worth $4 an acre, for 
taxation purposes. There is no sale 
valuation for it, as it is unsalable. If a 
farmer has ten acres of this worthless 
land, or is able to plant ten acres to pines, 
it will cost him about $10 an acre to 
put in the young trees, if he hires the 
work done. If he does it himself it will 
cost him practically nothing, as he will 
do the work at times when he is not 
otherwise busy. But suppose that he 
hires the work done, or credits himself 
with the cost, it will cost him $100 
to set ten acres. The care after plant- 
ing is not worth reckoning. He will 
have to replace a few trees that will die 


to genera- 


before getting a good start, and he will, 
aiter a few years, have to do some thin- 
ning and clear off some underbrush. In 
time he will have to do a little pruning. 
The tract will need some care every year. 
His taxes, at $15 per $1,000, will be, for 
the whole forty years before he can cut 
his first crop of marketable timber, $24. 
It is of course to be assumed that asses- 
sors may raise the rate on growing 
timber, and that the rate may in some 
towns be more than $15; but the differ- 
ence would not be material. The total cost, 
including the value of the land but 
neglecting the item of care, of ten acres 
of fine pine timber, forty years of age, 
will be $164. At present price of pine lum- 
ber this would be worth, assuming that it 
would measure 325,000 feet, $2,600. 
Deduct the cost and there is $2,430 clear 
profit, a percentage on the total cost of 
nearly $1,500, or just under 150 per cent 
a year. There is nothing in mining, in 
manufacturing, in trade, or in any other 
line of business, that can equal reforest- 
ing for profit, and it is the most sure and 
stable business one can imagine. Carry 
the computation on to a consideration of 
100 acres, and we find that there would 
be a profit at the end of 40 years of 
24,300. Carry it along to include the 
million available acres in Massachusetts, 
and we have a total of $243,000,000 as the 
possible profit from land that is now 
almost worthless. Follow the clue and 
include all the land thus available in New 
England (or our modest estimate of that 
land), and we discover the enormous 
total of not less than $729,000,000 that we 
in New England could realize in 40 years 
from land that we almost wish did not 
exist and we were not obliged to pay the 
taxes on! If it is possible to get a steady 
annual net income of $6 an acre from 
land that is practically worthless, instead 
of an expense of whatever the taxes 
amount to, it is worth while trying to do 
it; especially as this earning is for all the 
years while the trees are growing, and 
will be greatly increased after the timber 
begins to be cut, if the proper method of 
handling it is pursued. For all New 
England the proposition figures that the 
waste land that may be reforested might 
be yielding an income of $18,225,000 a 
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year. 

Wealth lies in the pasture lands of 
New England, those lands that have been 
regarded as too full of rocks to admit of 
anything being done with them except to 
use them for pastures for the young 
stock, or for the milch cows if the land 
was exceptionally good—for a pasture. 
Now we know that it is among the rocks 
that apples and peaches will grow and 
thrive. We have found out that those 
trees, and other fruit trees as well, need 
the lime and other minerals that the rocks 
give to the soil. So if the old pasture has 
soil enough to give the tree roots a hold 
it is the place for the orchards. And 
when we come to speak of orchards; of 
apples, peaches, plums, pears, and some 
of the more delicate fruits that we have 
thought we could not raise, and of grapes 
and a long list of small fruits and berries ; 
we are coming into another chapter of 
Monte Cristo talk. We are something of 
an apple-growing people. We send many 
thousands of barrels to Europe each fall, 
and we absorb many other thousands in 
our home market. But we do not yet 
know the a, b, c, of the business of rais- 
ing apples for profit. Nor do we know 
the a, b, c, of our land-facilities for mak- 
ing money raising apples. We have apple 
trees on every hand, but yet we are not 
able to buy a single box of New England 
apples that rival those from Oregon or 
Colorado. There are thousands of acres 
of land in New England especially de- 
signed by its creator for apple culture. 
It will produce three or four times as 
many apples, tree for tree, as the best of 
the western or northwestern apple re- 
gions, and the life of the trees here is 
four or five times as long as the life of 
the trees there. And, better than all, 
our apples are better appies, per se, than 
those raised on the fertile lands of the 
west. I do not dare estimate the wealth 
we might gain from this one fruit, if we 
were inclined to grow it properly and 
market it properly. It would be millions 
every year. There is much that is prom- 
ising going on in the way of putting in 
apple orchards, and more especially in 
caring for old orchards. Trees more 
than 100 years old have been pruned, 
fertilized and sprayed, and have this year 
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produced big yields of prime fruit. 
Orchards from 30 to 40 years of age 
have been transformed from vast worm 
nurseries to great money makers, with 
but little labor and small expense. For 
$1,500 one of these derelict orchards was 
restored to such good effect that it has 
for several years shown a net annual 
profit of 20 per cent more than the total 
cost of reviving it. Another returned the 
first year about four times the cost of 
treating it, and it was reckoned worthless 
by the owner. Many like experiences 
might be reported. 

Land that has a reputation for fruit 
raising, lying within the recognized 
“apple belt” of Massachusetts, may be 
bought for from $15 to $100 per acre; 
and there is plenty of it in other sections, 
just as good for apples, that can be 
bought for less. But suppose that one 
were to pay $50 an acre for a farm suit- 
able for apples, and that he must begin 
at the bottom and set a new orchard, 
what is the reasonable prospect for 
profit? The land can easily be made to 
pay its way for five years, by utilizing it 
for crops that will not interfere with the 
apple trees, and, if good selections have 
been made, the apple trees will begin to 
bear on the fifth year, and probably 
enough to pay for their care during the 
entire period. If fine fruit is raised, and 
care exercised in grading and packing, 
the grower can get $2 a bushel box to $4 
or $5 a barrel, depending upon his skill 
as a salesman. For prime fruit, graded, 
wrapped, and put up in bushel boxes, he 
can get $3. The fifth or sixth year, ac- 
cording to the variety, the trees should 
average a bushel each, and increase to 
about the eighth or tenth year when they 
would be in what is called “full bearing.” 
In New England they would not by then 
have attained their maximum, but should 
be averaging at least a barrel of fine 
fruit. After this it is a matter of judg- 
ment as to how many apples a tree is 
allowed to produce. If the trees are 
allowed to grow large, and are not 
checked as to quantity, they may go up 
to ten barrels to the tree, and even more. 
If the trees are pruned down and the 
fruit thinned, the annual yield will be less 
in quantity but probably better in quality, 
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and there will be larger crops on the “off 
years”.. It is quite possible to get five 
barrels from fully developed trees. This 
means 135 barrels to the acre, if the trees 
are planted 27 to the acre, as is usual in 
good orchards ; and if choice varieties are 
grown and they are properly marketed it 
is possible to sell them for $5 a barrel, 
all that can be grown. This means $675 
an acre, gross, and $13,500 for a twenty- 
acre orchard. This estimate may be high 
for an average, but | am not trying to 
strike an average. I am trying to show 
what a man can do in apple raising if he 
undertsands the business, has the right 
kind of land, and knows how to market 
his product. If any of these specifica- 
tions are not met, the fruit-raiser has to 
suffer the natural and consequent diminu- 
tion of his gross income, according as the 
laws of economics operate in all lines of 
business. 

As a matter of fact, in New England, 
the most profitable method for raising 
apples is to preserve the sprouts that 
come up in the pastures, protect them 
from the cattle, either transplant them or 
let them stand where they come up, 
graft them at the proper time, and care 
for them properly. These natural trees 
are more hardy, they are _ perfectly 
adapted to the ground and all the con- 
tingent circumstances of their life, and 
therefore vigorous and fast growing, and 
will usually bear early and for a great 
many years. This variety of apple tree 
is likely to produce large crops continu- 
ously for 100 years, and even longer, 
with a minimum of fertilization and care. 
These trees also have the prime quality 
of producing fruit under natural condi- 
tions, if they are grafted, as they should 
be, to varieties that are indigenous to the 
immediate vicinity and native to New 
England. It is not good business to at- 
tempt to grow apples that are not New 
ngland born and bred. There may be 
some degree of success for a time, and 
even moderate success for a long time, 
hut the native fruit, for money-making, is 
by far the best investment. 

Similar conditions prevail with refer- 
ence to peach culture, grape culture, the 
raising of plums, pears, and all the fruits 
and berries that can be maée to grow in 
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this climate. Particular attention may be 
given the grape, which is one of the prod- 
ucts we have thought we could not 
profitably raise, because of our early and 
uncertain frosts. but patient experi- 
mentation has shown that grapes may be 
bred that will ripen ahead of our early 
fiost, and that will thrive on our sandy 
soils. We have not thought that we 
might breed new varieties of grapes, 
despite the fact that the famed Concord 
was originated in New England. (The 
original vine is, by the way, yet living 
and bearing, in the town that gave it its 
name). But there is an old man in one 
of the suburbs of Boston who has 
thought of it to such purpose that he has 
bred several varieties of fine grapes per- 
fectly suited to our climate, and prolific 
bearers. He has patiently planted and 
selected and grafted, and waited, year 
after year, until he has created several 
varieties that will probably make the 
fortunes of many of our children, after 
the money-making significance of the 
work of this old man shall have drilled its 
way through our rather thick skulls and 
aroused our rather sluggish intelligences. 
Vineyards on our hillsides, many of 
them, are perfectly possible, and they 
would be paying their owners large divi- 
dends. They will be there, soon. 

In the case of the staple crops pro- 
duced on New England farms it may be 
safely asserted that they may be in- 
creased from two to ten fold. An ex- 
pert who spent last summer traveling 
about New England said that ten-fold is 
a very moderate estimate, and involves 
nothing more than the application of or- 
dinary business principles, and the 
knowledge of the land and its cultivation 
that has been put at the service of all 
within the past few years by the United 
States government. It is easy now to 
raise four tons of hay where our fathers 
found it difficult to raise one ton; and it 
is being done. We are raising large crops 
of potatoes, for example, in comparison 
with the crops our fathers raised ; but our 
largest crops are no more than one- 
fourth the possible yield, if the teachings 
and demonstrations of the government 
experts, and other expert students and 
experimenters, are studied and applied. 
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We are learning something of the science 
of the land, but for the most part it is 
not yet coming into our practice very 
generally. Our farmers are too con- 
servative, and too suspicious. They do 
not yet have faith in the scientists, 
despite constant demonstration and the 
piling up of proof. 

In fact, here may be the fitting place 
to acknowledge that our hope for greater 
profits from the land of New England 
must be based largely upon others than 
the farmers themselves. The improve- 
ment that is now evident is largely the 
result of business men taking up farm- 
ing. There are examples of reformed 
farmers—farmers who have had the 
piescience and the courage to forget and 
to learn. But wherever there is recorded 
a pronounced success in farming, and 
wherever the new knowledge of the land 
and the new methods are making profits 
for the owners of farms, it is a ten-to- 
one guess that that farmer is either a 
young man who has graduated from 
some agricultural college or a business 
man who is working his land as he would 
operate a factory. Many of the best 
farms in New England, and the most 
profitable as well, are owned by men who 
are still in business in cities. They live 
on their farms summers, and they direct 
their management. It is no longer the 
thing for a city man to run his summer 
place at a loss; he makes money on it, 
and takes pride in doing so. A New York 
man owns a big farm in Vermont, and 
has a beautiful summer residence on it. 
The farmer charges the house everything 
it has from the farm, including one-third 
of his time, and gets a check each month 
for the house supplies. The farm pays 
better than ten per cent. Its accounts 
are as well kept as are those of a bank. 
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This, or something like it, is now the rule 
with the men who own the big show 
farms of New England. Nearly all of 
them earn profits for the owners, and 
most of them are the finest possible ob- 
ject lessons to those farmers who think 
they are the only genuine tillers of the 
soil. 

Generally, the question of the potential 
wealth in the lands of New England is 
one that has but just been propounded. 
It has not been answered. No man is 
competent to assume to estimate the 
value of this asset. No man can do that. 
The best anyone can do is to make a 
shrewd guess, predicated upon known 
tendencies and observed results. In this 
way one may set some sort of a figure for 
the satisfaction of his imagination, taking 
care that his imagination does not gallop 
off with his hard sense. The government 
expert mentioned thought it a conserva- 
tive guess to set the possible increase in 
agricultural products in New England, 
provided only ordinary intelligence and 
ordinary and well-known methods were 
generally employed, at ten-fold. He did 
not consider reforestation or the utiliza- 
tion of waste pasture lands. He thought 
only of the lands now being cultivated 
and utilized. Were we to take into con- 
sideration all of the well grounded 
knowledge of the land, all the possible 
new uses to which it may be put, all the 
known benefits arising from intensive 
methods of farming, all the better 
methods of marketing, and all the other 
sources of added profits for the farmer, | 
am sure we would not exaggerate in the 
least if we were to assume that no less 
than one hundred-fold may be set as the 
possible increase in land earnings in New 
England. 























THE REcENT ‘°° LETTERS OF 


Joun Sruart MILL’’* 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


HE youthful training which 
seemed for a time to dominate 
the life of John Stuart Mill was 
of the most rigid nature, both in 
kind and in degree. He says of his 
father, James Mill, “A man who, in his 
own practice, so vigorously acted up to 
the principle of losing no time, was likely 
to adhere to the same rule in the in- 
struction of his pupil. I have no remem- 
brance of the time when I began to learn 
Greek, I have been told that it was when 
[ was three years old.” Few have ever 
been subjected to the vehement and 
strenuous education prescribed by James 
Mill for his son, whose career was 
settled from the moment of his birth. 
John Stuart Mill began to read when two 
years old. He began to study Greek when 
he was three. By the time he was seven 
he had read the whole of Herodotus and 
of Xenophon’s “Cyropoedia” and “Me- 
morials of Socrates; some of the lives 
of the philosophers by Laertius, part of 
Lucian and Isocrates Ad Demonicum and 
Ad Nicoclem, At eight he read the first 
six dialogues of Plato, from the 
futhyphron to the Theoctetus inclusive. 
He had also, at this age; pursued an ex- 
tended course of English reading, includ- 
ing Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gib- 
bon, Watson’s “Philip the Second and 
Third,” Hooke’s “History of Rome,” 
Langhorne’s translation of Plutarch, be- 
sides a score of other similar works. 
The same inexorable course was pur- 
sued from his eighth to his twelfth year. 
During this time, besides a long list of 
classical authors his studies included 
higher mathematics and the reading of 


Latin treatises on scholastic logic. At 
thirteen his father took him through a 
complete course of political economy. 
This was largely done in the course of 
daily walks which James Mill took with 
his son. The next day John wrote out 
the exposition of the day before. The 
notes thus accumulated are to a large 
extent the basis for the “Elements of 
Political Economy,” which he subse- 
quently wrote. At fourteen he visited 
Sir Samuel Bentham in France. It is 
probable that the scenery and profound 
impressions which the grandeur of the 
Pyrenees made upon him, were the first 
independent emotions of his soul. “The 
first ray of sunshine fell upon that germ 
in his character which afterwards sprang 
up, leading him to rebel against his 
father’s creed and throw over the crab- 
bed doctrines of: the early utilitarians. 
At the age of fifteen a mental revolution 
was wrought in him by the reading of 
Dumont’s “Traité de Legislation.” The 
philosophy therein set forth became his 
creed. It is said that this marks the 
stage at which he first began to think for 
himself and it was from this time on 
that writing, rather than reading, be- 
came his chief interest. Mi§£ll’s literary 
activities date from the foundation of 
the Westminster Review in 1824. 

The rigorous mental training to which 
his early life was subjected has a direct 
correspondence with the clear logic of 
the works by which he is best known. 
The name of John Stuart Mill usually 
brings to mind his “Political Economy,” 
his “System of Logic,’’ “Considerations 
of Representative Government,” “Util- 


ve “The Letters of John Stuart Mill,” edited by Hugh Elliot, 2 vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York. 
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itarianism,” etc. The general layman’s 
opinion of him is that he was a logical 
machine, a man with a graphically clear 
mind, a man whose vision culled the 
poignant parts of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
etc., and, by his clean-cut exposition, 
made the classical school of lasting sig- 
nificance. Like these classicists, there is 
no trace of human emotion or human 
elements in his books. 

I presume the two volumes of the 
“Letters of John Stuart Mill,” recently 
published, will do more toward revealing 
the man than any matter which has, as 
yet, come to hand concerning him. Of 
course there is his “Autobiography,” but 
that is necessarily the result of a self- 
conscious task and therefore not as 
spontaneous or natural a revelation as 
the interpretation of these ‘‘Letters.” 

In his autobiography he has a chapter 
called, ‘‘A Crisis in My Mental History.” 
It was in the autumn of 1826. Things 
seemed to sum themselves into this ques- 
tion, “Suppose that all your objects in 
life were realized; that all the changes 
in institutions and opinions which you 
are looking forward to, could be com- 
pletely effected at this very instant; 
would this be a great joy and happiness 
to you?” He answers, “No!” and says, 
“T seemed to have nothing left to live 
for.” It was the springs of emotion 
within him coming into action. He says, 
“Tf I had loved any one sufficiently to 
make confiding my griefs a necessity, I 
should not have been in the condition I 
was. My father, to whom it would have 
been natural to me to have recourse in 
any practical difficulties, was the last per- 
son to whom, in such a case as this, I 
looked for help. My education, which 
was wholly his work, had been conducted 
without any regard to the possibility of 
its ending in this result; and I saw no 
use in giving him the pain of thinking 
that his plans had failed, when the failure 
was probably irremediable, and at all 
events, beyond the power of his rem- 
edies.” He went on with his usual oc- 
cupations mechanically during the winter 
of 1826-7, “I had been so drilled in a 
certain sort of mental exercise, that I 
could still carry it on when all the spirit 
had gone out of it.” He quotes from 
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Coleridge, ‘““Work without hope draws 
nectar in a sieve, and hope without an 
object cannot live.” ‘The cultivation oi 
the feelings became one of the cardinal 
points in my ethical and_ philosophical 
creed.” He speaks of his first acquaint- 
ance with Weber’s Oberon and much oi 
Wordsworth. In short, John Stuart Mill 
was a humanist, as an individual, to a 
greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed. The two volumes of his ‘Letters’ 
are the more photographic because they 
begin during a storm and stress period in 
his life, a life that was moulded by for 
mulae but which sought the realer knowl- 
edge of appreciation of Beauty. Mill's 
keen insight, and subtle understanding ot 
character are remarkable facts of his 
character. The training he_ received 
would seem in no wise an encourage- 
ment of these faculties. His remarks 
upon Wordsworth are these which could 
well grace a literary critic. “In the case 
of Wordsworth, | was particularly struck 
by several things. One was, the exten- 
sive range of his thoughts and the large- 
ness and expansiveness of his feelings. . 
..The next thing that struck me was 
the extreme comprehensiveness and 
philosophic spirit which was in him. By 
these expressions | mean the direct 
antithesis of what the Germans call one- 
sidedness. Wordsworth seems always t 
know the pros and the cons of ever) 
question ; and when you think he strike: 
the balance wrong it is only because you 
think he estimates erroneously some mat 
ter of fact. Then when you get Words 
worth on the subjects which are pecul- 
iarly his, such as the theory of his own 
art, no one can converse with him withou 
feeling that he has advanced that great 
subject beyond any other man, being 
probably the first person who ever com- 
bined, with such eminent success in the 
practice of the art, such high powers of 
generalization and habits of meditation 
on its principles. Besides all this, he 
seems to me the best talker I ever heard, 
and there is a benignity and kindliness 
about his whole demeanor which confirm 
what his poetry would cause one to ex- 
pect, along with a perfect simplicity of 
character which is delightful in anyone, 
but most of all in a person of first-rate 
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intellect. ...I1 was much pleased with the 
universality of his relish for all good 
poetry, however dissimilar to his own, 
and with the freedom and unaffected sim- 
plicity with which every person about 
him seemed to be in the habit of discuss- 
ing and attacking any passage or poem 
in his own works which did not please 
him. I also saw a great deal of Southey, 
who is a very different kind of man, very 
inferior to Wordsworth in the higher 
powers of intellect, and entirely destitute 
of his philosophic spirit, but a remark- 
ably pleasing and likeable man....He 
seems to me to be a man of gentle feel- 
ings and bitter opinions, His opinions 
make him think a great many things 
abominable which are not so: and 
against which, accordingly, he thinks it 
would be right and suitable to the fitness 
of things, to express great indignatior 
but if he really feels this indignation, it 
is only by a voluntary act of the imagina- 
tion that he conjures it up, by represent- 
ing the thing to his own mind in colours 
suited to that passion.” 

And again in regard to Carlyle: “He 
does not seem to me so entirely the reflec- 
tion or shadow of the great German 
writers as I was inclined to consider him; 
although undoubtedly his mind has de- 
rived from their inspiration whatever 
breath of life is in it. He seems to me as 
a man who has had his eyes unsealed, and 
who now looks around him and sees the 
aspects of things with his own eyes, but 
by the light supplied by others; not the 
pure light of day, but by another light 
compounded by the same simple rays, but 
in different proportions. He has by far 
the widest liberality and tolerance (not in 
the sense which Coleridge justly dis- 
avows, but in the good sense) that IT have 
met with in anyone; and he differs from 
most men, who see as much as he does 
into the defects of the age, by a circum- 
stance greatly to his advantage in my 
estimation, that he looks for a safe land- 
ing before and not behind ; he sees that if 
we could replace things as they once 
were, we should only retard the final 
issue, as we should in all human proba- 
bility go on just as we then did,and arrive 
again at the very place where we now 
stand, Carlyle intends -taying in town 
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all winter; his object was to treat with 
booksellers about a work which he 
wishes to publish, but he has given up 
this for the present, finding that no book- 
seller will publish anything but a political 
pamphlet in the present state of excite- 
ment. In fact, literature is suspended: 
men neither read nor write.”.... 

A letter written to Jolin Sterling on 
May 24th, 1832, is so excellent an ex- 
ample of letter-writing that it is worthy 
to be quoted in full—-especially as letter- 
writing seems a lost art at the present 
day. The analytic thought, the earnest- 
ness and interest which John Stuart Mill 
exercised in his correspordence reveal the 
sincerity of the man and how very much 
a friend he was and how unstintingly he 
gave of himself. He says, in part, in this 
letter, “Absence! All persons, some few 
excepted are sufficiently prone to neglect 
the absent, not because they forget them, 
but because there is always something to 
be done for things or persons near at 
hand, which, it seems at the moment, will 
less bear to be put off. But I think this 
is peculiarly a fault of mine. I neglect 
almost every person whose daily life is 
not intermixed with my own. However, 
this may be accept my confession and 
believe that, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances, you are as much and as often in 
my thoughts as when you were in Eng- 
land. It seems to me that there is a very 
great significance in letter-writing, and 
that it differs from daily intercourse as 
the dramatic differs from the epic or nar- 
rative. It is the life of man, and above 
all the chief part of his life, his inner life, 
not gradually unfolded without break or 
sudden transition, those changes which 
take place insensibly being also mani- 
fested insensibly; but exhibited in a 
series of detached scenes, taken at con- 
siderable intervals from one another, 
showing the completed change of position 
or feeling, without the process by which 
it was effected; affording a glimpse or a 
partial view of the mighty river of life 
at some few points, and leaving the im- 
agination to trace to itself such figure or 
scheme as it can of the course of the 
stream in that far larger portion of space 
where it winds its way through thickets 
or impenetrable forests and is invisible; 
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this alone being known to us, that what- 
ever may have been its course through 
the wilderness, it has had some course, 
and that a continuous one, and which 
might by human opportunity have been 
watched and discovered, though to us, 
too, probably, destined to be forever un- 
known. What wonder therefore if, 
when'seen at these distant intervals, the 
stream sometimes seems to run east, 
sometimes west, and its general direction 
remains as mysterious as that of the 
Niger. Yet if such glimpses are numer- 
ous some general tendency shall pre- 
dominate even in the few furlongs of 
waterway which they may chance to dis- 
close, and it shall not remain doubtful to- 
wards what sea, in the long run, the 
waters tend to discharge themselves. I 
had no idea when I began this letter that 
I should yield to the habit of moralising 
and poetising which has grown upon me 
aes what would be far more valuable 
to me....would be a knowledge of you, 
namely, of what has passed and is pass- 
ing in your own mind, and how far your 
views of the world and feelings towards 
it, and all that constitutes your individ- 
uality as a human being, are or are not 
the same, are or are not changed..... 
For I know that there never pass seven 
months of my existence without change, 
and that not inconsiderable or unim- 
portant....Wéith regard to our common 
acquaintances,....many, and some from 
whom it was scarcely to be expected, 
have become “sadder and wiser men.” 
By sadder, I do not mean gloomier or 
more desponding, nor even less suscep- 
tible of enjoyment, or even gaiety; but T 
mean that they look upon all things wiih 
far deeper and more serious feelings, and 
are far more alive to those points in: 
human affairs which excite an interes: 
bordering on melancholy. Their earn- 
estness, if not greater, is of 2 more 
solemn kind and certainly far more un- 
mixed with dreams of personal Jistin.-- 
tion or other reward. This is also, in a 
measure, the case with myself; except 
that, so far as respects the last point, the 
change had taken place long before. I 
have long since renounced my hankering 
for being happier than I am and only 
since then have I enjoyed anything which 





can be called well-being. How few are 
they who have discovered the wisdom of 
the precept, “Take no thought of the 
morrow ;” when considered as all the say- 
ings of Christ should be, not as laws laid 
down with strict logical precision for 
regulating the details of our conduct,— 
since such must be, like all other maxims 
of prudence, variable—but as the body- 
ing forth in words of the spirit of all 
morality, right self-culture, the prin- 
ciples of which cannot change, as man’s 
nature changes not, though surrounding 
circumstances do. I do not mean, by 
using the word self-culture, to prejudge 
anything whether such culture can come 
from man himself or must come directly 
from God; all I mean is that it is culture 
of the man’s self, of his feelings and will, 
fitting him to look abroad and see how 
he is to act, not imposing on him by ex- 
press definition a prescribed mode of ac- 
tion ; which it is clear to me that many of 
the precepts of the Gospel were never 
intended to do, being manifestly unsuited 
to that end: witness that which I have 
just cited; or the great one of doing to 
all men as you desire that they should do 
to you; or of turning the left cheek, etc.. 
which last the Quakers have made them- 
selves ridiculous by attempting to act 
upon a very little more literally than 
other people. All these would be vicious 
as moral statutes, binding the tribunal, 
but they are excellent as instruction to 
the judge in the forum conscientiae, in 
what spirit he is to look at the evidence, 
what posture he must assume in order 
that he may see clearly the moral bear- 
ings of the thing which he is looking at.” 

The same exacting standards to which 
he had conformed his intellectual life 
may be made to account, along with his 
sincerity of nature, for the painstaking 
candor and analysis which may be found 
in almost every letter which is bound 
within these two recent volumes. Mill 
said, “To me it appears a very weighty 
matter to write a letter; there is scarcely 
anything that we do which requires a 
more complete possession of our faculties 
in their greatest freshness and vigor ; and 
all the more so, because, if it is elaborate 
it is good for little—” 

It seems to be to Carlyle that he wrote 
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the most spontaneously. He not only 
was acutely appreciative of Carlyle’s 
genius and uncommon qualities of mind, 
but Carlyle seemed to call out of John 
Stuart Mill the self that he wanted to be 
as well as the self that he was. It would 
be interesting to study merely the letters 
to Carlyle for the light which they throw 
on this nature which has, in the main, 
been solved in terms of technical science. 
It is impossible in this brief and in- 
adequate sketch to do more than point 
out passages which may prove interest- 
ing and lead the reader to further in- 
vestigation of the self expression of these 
letters and the interpretation which they 
inevitably invite. The letters in Volume 
II. were mainly written with the assist- 
ance of his stepdaughter, Helen Taylor, 
and in some cases the entire letter was 
written by her. It is therefore the let- 
ters of Volume I. which are the most 
revelatory. 

In a letter to Carlyle written July 17, 
1832, he says, “Were it not that imper- 
fect and dim light is yet better than total 
darkness, there would be little encourage- 
ment to attempt enlightening either one- 
self or the world. But the real en- 
couragement is, that he who does the 
best he can, always does some good, even 
when in his direct aim he totally fails.” In 
the same letter he says of Goethe, at the 
time of his death, “I do not myself, as 
yet, sufficiently know Goethe, to feel cer- 
tain that he is the great High Priest and 
Pontiff you describe him; I know him as 
yet only as one of the wisest men, and 
men of greatest genius, whom the world 
has yet produced; but if he be not all 
that you say he is, certainly no other man 
has arisen in our times who can even for 
a moment be suspected of being so. In 
him alone, of all the celebrated men of 
this and the last age, does a more familiar 
knowledge and the growth of our own 
faculties discover more and more to be 
admired and less and less to be rejected 
or even doubted of. Who shall succeed 
him; or when shall he find even an un- 
worthy successor ?” 

He also voices his appreciation of Car- 
lyle in the same letter; “T certainly could 
not now write, and perhaps shall never 
be able to write, anything from which any 


person can derive so much edification as 
I, and several others, have derived in 
particular from your paper on Johnson. 
My vocation, as far as I yet see, lies in a 
humbler sphere....You I look upon as 
an artist, and perhaps the only genuine 
one now living in this country: the 
highest destiny of all lies in that direc- 
tion; for it is the artist alone in whose 
hands Truth becomes impressive and a 
living principle of action; yet it is some- 
thing not inconsiderable (in an age in 
which the understanding is more cul- 
tivated and developed than any of the 
other faculties, and is the only faculty 
which men do not habitually distrust), if 
one could address them through the un- 
derstanding, and ostensibly with little 
besides mere logical apparatus, yet in a 
spirit higher than was ever inspired by 
mere logic, and in such sort that their 
understandings shall at least have to be 
reconciled to those truths, which even 
then will not be felt until they shall have 
been breathed upon by the breath of the 
artist. For, as far as I have observed, 
the majority even of those who are cap- 
able of receiving Truth into their minds 
must have the logical side of it turned 
first towards them; then it must be quite 
turned round before them, that they may 
see it to be the same Truth in its poetic 
that it is in its metaphysical aspect. Now 
this is what I seem to myself qualified 
for; and it is thus that I may be and 
therefore ought to be, not useless as an 
auxiliary even to you, though I am sen- 
sible that I can never give back to you 
the value of what I receive from you.” 
In another letter written March 9th, 
1833, also to Carlyle he says: “Alas! 
when I give my thoughts I give the best 
I have. You wonder at ‘the boundless’ 
capacity man has of loving’; boundless 
indeed it is in some natures, immeasur- 
able and inexhaustible ;but J also wonder 
judging from myself, at the limitedness 
and even narrowness of that capacity in 
others. That seems to me the only really 
insuperable calamity in life—the only one 
which is not conquerable by the power 
of a strong will. It seems the eternal 
barrier between man and man—the 
natural and impassable limit both to the 
happiness and to the spiritual perfection 
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of (I fear) a large majority of our race. 
But few, whose power of either giving or 
receiving good in any form through that 
channel is so scanty as mine, are so pain- 
fully conscious of that scantiness as a 
want and an imperfection; and being 
thus conscious, I am in a higher, though 
a less happy state, than the self-satisfied 
many who have my wants without my 
power of appreciation.” 

And later in another letter to Carlyle 
he says, “I had a short note from Gus- 
tave d’Eichthal the other day, dated from 
Rome, merely to introduce an American 
named Emerson, who had sought an in- 
troduction to me as a means of obtaining 
one to you, this I of course gave him. 
He is going into Scotland and may pos- 
sibly seek you out. He appears to be a 
reader and admirer of your writings, 
therefore you might possibly do him 
some good; but from one or two conver- 
sations I have had with him I do not 
think him a very hopeful subject”...... 
“T have read the first part of your 
‘Cagliostro’; not yet the second: I know 
not why you should call it ‘haif mad’; 
it is merely like much of your writing— 
half ironical, half-earnest; it may be of 
use to some people. If human beings 
would but do thoroughly all they do, I 
believe with you that Good would be 
much more forwarded than Evil: half- 
ness is the great enemy of spiritual 
worth; whatever shames any human 
being out of that, is of unspeakable 
value.” 

It would be assumed that the Letters 
of a man like John Stuart Mill would be 
decidedly worth while. As has been as- 
serted, as such, they could not help being 
a more intimate revelation of the man 
and his nature than any other of his 
writings. These two volumes fulfil such 
expectation to a degree. Also, they show 
the mind processes of this great thinker 
in their most vital form. To questions of 
science and of sterner thought he applies 
the clear, keen, unmistakable vision of 
abstract thought. However, the emo- 
tional, the unseen side is also given much 
and serious consideration. To questions 
unsolvable by testimony of the senses or 
of science he is unprejudiced in granting 
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the claims of the invisible world to a 
large extent and true to his earlier train- 
ing in his insistence upon research that is 
thorough and as scientific or exact as it 
can be. 

A letter which he wrote to the Right 
Honorable Joseph Napier on Miracles 
(January, 1863), is most interesting: “! 
have at your suggestion re-read the 
second chapter of the second part of the 
Analogy and the result is somewhat 
different from what you seemed to ex- 
pect. I am afraid I must admit that 
Butler’s authority is against me, and that 
he rather overlooked, or did not admit, 
the distinction which I endeavored to 
draw between two kinds of improbability 
or alleged fact. For though, as you say, 
he does not deny that there is a certain 
small antecedent presumption against a 
miracle, he looks upon this as being ex- 
actly the same sort of presumption which 
there is against any common event (of 


the conditions of which we have no 
special antecedent knowledge) befcre 
it has happened. Now in my view 
it is a totally different sort ot 


which constitutes, as 
a ground of dis- 
belief, which the other and universal 
presumption does not in the smallest 
degree. In proof of this, let there be a 
million of tickets in some repository, 
numbered and placed indiscriminately. 
Of these I take out one; the antecedent 
presumption against its being No. 72 is a 
million to one: but when I have selected 
a ticket and it is affirmed to be No. 72, the 
antecedent presumption does not render 
this in the smallest degree incredible, 
because, instead of its being unlikely that 
an event with a million to one against it 
would happen it was certain that such an 
event did happen when I took out the 
ticket, whether it was No. 72 or not. 

Now (without further purpose dis- 
tinguishing miracles from any other kind 
of extraordinary event) it seems to me 
clear that against any extraordinary 
event there exists not a slight addition to 
this entirely unimportant kind of proba- 
bility, but an improbability generically 
different from it and Butler surely must 
have thought so”...... 


presumption—one 
far as it goes, 











A THEORY OF SCULPTURE 


By COURTENAY POLLOCK 


To the following statement of Mr. Pollock I have appended comments of my 
own, on account of the direct bearing of his words on current discussions.— 


Frederick W. Burrows 


T is difficult, when explaining my 
methods of work or when 
demonstrating my theories to 
make myself clearly understood 

by the public and “lay man” and what 
is often clear to the painter and sculptor 
may be obscure to those who have 
not studied sculpture professionally. 
The primary and basic principle which 
must distinguish sculpture from the art 
of painting is best understood when it is 
known with what materials these arts are 
practiced—and what the limitations of 
these materials, 

It is a common error to regard the clay 
or marble for instance as the essential in- 
gredient of the sculptors’ “palette” cor- 
responding to the piginents of the 
painter, and I believe to this mistake is 
due the lack of life in so much of our 
modern work. I am not speaking now of 
American work in particular ; we in [éng- 
land sin as much in this respect. It is 
more true to regard the marble as cor- 
responding to the painter’s canvas, for 
the marble is given to us not to work 
with but to work upon. 

The actual item with which a piece of 
sculpture is made is /ight—the sculptor’s 
only medium, As the painter is given 
pigments of varying shades and colour so 
has the sculptor light. The canvas of 
the painter is a flat convenience upon 
which is placed the pigments reflecting 
the varying shades and colours of the 
spectrum, the marble merely reflects the 
varying quantities of light which fall 
upon it, and only in making use of light 
in varying values may sculpture be pro- 
duced. 





A common error in many a sculptor 
and a pitfall to many lovers of art is the 
admission and admiration of “lines of 
beauty.” Too much is talked of “line” 
in sculpture. Though I believe it to be of 
small significance and quite unimportant 
yet it may be used on flat surfaces cer- 
tainly never in sculpture. 

Should a work be dependent upon the 
beauty of its lines it must be thin and 
unsatisfying, for lines produce no tones, 
no mass of light, no unity. Line is dis- 
ruptive and irritates the eye, is dis- 
quieting and crude. 

When working I regard the clay as a 
mass of solid light. 1 pinch a piece off 
and | hold a lump of light. 

This lump—this patch of light I can 
put here or there as a painter may his 
pigment. 

I have so often repeated this that I 
fear it may become monotonous and yet 
I can conceive of no better way of forc- 
ing the idea—of making the principle un- 
derstood. 

This mass of light I use, when design- 
ning a figure or group, to convey some 
pleasing impression I have _ received 
from nature, raising the tone here and 
subduing it there, never allowing it to 
become disunited, arranging and blend- 
ing the light in masses of differing shapes 
and shades. 

Light, it must be remembered, makes 
for happiness and though there is no 
pleasure in suffering there is joy along 
the fringe of it. In retrospect one may 





enjoy the suffering, the knowledge of 
having suffered is pleasing as is 
melancholy of sad music. 


the 
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Here again I have seen work spoilt 
that in other respects has been beautiful. 
There exists the fear of using light—of 
introducing a lump let us say—where it 
cannot represent some nameable thing. 
That is very British. It must have a 
name. How often have | heard it re- 
marked, “What is that thing there? 
What is that lump?” Because the im- 
agination cannot convert the lump into a 
toe, a cushion or a pepper box it has no 
right to be there! “The sculptor is 
stupid. He has forgotten to carve the 
lump away! He didn’t know what to do 
with it! 

This last is partly true perhaps. He 
didn’t know what better to do. It is un- 
necessary that he should. It is of vastly 
more importance to put a piece of light 
in the right place and leave it nameless 
than to carve toes and pepper boxes. The 
nameless lump has real value in that it 
becomes part of the beautiful scheme of 
light. The pepper box is baby’s prattle. 

If a sculptured work has anything to 
tell it must tell it through the sculpture— 
through the form—the massing of light 
—through the scheme; not through an 
assemblage of insignificant detail. 

I remember seeing in the London 
Salon two years ago a wonderfully clever 
head of an old man by a very clever 
sculptor. The head displayed wonderful 
knowledge and revealed an astonishing 
amount of painstaking labor. The man 
who made it had made use of every 
known principle of sculpture except those 
of light and unity. The head, beautifully 
and skillfully modelled, was thrown for- 
ward, reflecting little or no light while 
the hair which received more light than 
the rest was so carefully defined that it 
might have been made with a needle, hair 
for hair. Every vein of the neck and 
every muscle of the face were beautifully 
executed. There were many admirers 
round it, it was so astonishingly clever. 
And the only thing it suggested to me, the 
only thought it awoke in me was: 


“Barber, barber shave a pig, 
How many hairs to make a wig? 
Four and forty that’s enough. 
Give the barber a pinch of snuff.” 


Light being, as I consider it, the only 
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medium for the sculptor, I never forget 
that I am working in light and that the 
power and beauty of a piece of sculpture 
is limited by the extent to which this 
medium has been considered and made 
use of. So soon as the used light is forgot- 
ten the work will become unstable, thin 
and displeasing. Sculpture cannot exist 
without light. It is the management of 
light. 

Rodin, quoted by Mauclair, says: 
“Sculpture is the art of the lump and the 
hole.” 

I believe sculpture is the art of light. 
Since I began to experiment with this 
theory I have carefully studied the best 
examples of Greek sculpture and the 
work of the Italian Renaissance and in 
none of the greatest works of sculpture 
do I find a contradiction to the theory. 
Perhaps the best known and most fre- 
quently cited work is the Venus of Milo. 
This certainly is a very good example 
to illustrate the principle. What is its 
effect upon the beholder. It is massive, 
strong, and stoic, it blazes with light, it 
makes you happy to look on it. Every 
sensation you receive from it is pleasant 
and convincing of life. 

Examine it. Are you pleased by lines 
of beauty? There are none so-called. Is 
your palate pleased by pretty detail? 
Here are no children’s stories writ in 
pepper boxes, no smallness, no confusing 
of the scheme. The light is so well con- 
sidered, so magnificently managed that 
almost we are persuaded to think it 
breathes. See where the light falls upon 
the head and chest ; it illuminates the face 
and neck, it travels over the breasts and 
down the massive trunk. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you why the abdomen is so 
prominent, the hips so swelling? What 
is the effect! The light continues uninter- 
rupted. Here where the abdomen begins 
its inward curve the drapery takes up the 
light lest shadow should destroy the 
strength of it. Here the thigh is lifted to 
raise the tone of light and where the 
parted limbs would leave a blackness the 
drapery continues to the ground, closing 
and filling up and strengthening the 
lower parts. 

Having shaped my masses of light, ar- 
ranged the broad half tones and general 




















proportions, which I often do before I 
think of any figure or group, I evolve the 
figure or group from this mass, keeping 
the great masses of light intact and seek- 
ing from nature the forms to suit the 
scheme. 

This may seem haphazard to some. 
But to me the reverse is so. To 
my mind nothing can be more hap- 
hazard and hampering as to limit oneself 
by a previously selected pose. So soon 
as the pose becomes definite your main 
scheme is developed and should you be 
dissatisfied you must change your scheme. 
This is generally more easily done by 
beginning all over again. Personally I 
find preconceived poses hampering and 
laborious, frequently quite unnatural and 
sometimes physically impossible. 

Rodin is again quoted by Mauclair as 
saying: “Often I look at a piece of 
marble and think what figure I can carve 
in it.”” And he declares that he sometimes 
fits his figures into a cube or rectangular 
block or pyramid or cone or whatever 
the block suggests. I do not quarrel with 
this method, for Mr. Rodin has a life’s 
experience behind him, but to me who am 
still upon the threshold, so to speak, this 
seems a happy-go-lucky manner of pro- 
cedure. And | believe it better that the 
primary shape or mass be intelligently 
determined than that the sculptor should 
limit himself by shapes that chance 
vouchsafes him. 

I don’t mean to say that I never have a 
preconceived pose. 

I do very frequently, but often I find 
it necessary to introduce a new and ad- 
ditional figure or some form to pull to- 
gether my scheme ot light and solidify 
the work. 

In portraiture where the “play’—the 
“give and take” is less generous the prin- 
ciple, though quite as important, is less 
apparent. Here I make the portrait first, 
modelling the bone forms and the flesh 
and hair, arranging the moveable parts 
to help make my masses of light. Remov- 
ing a mass of hair here to increase it 
there, shifting the shoulder to suit my 
mass as far as I may without destroying 
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any essential gesture valuable in the por- 


trait. When I have secured the character 
and gesture of the sitter I seek the es- 
sential items that go to distinguish him 
from other men, discarding all that is un- 
important, wiping out entirely detail that 
destroys or in any degree hampers the 
characteristics. 

Clothes are at once a nuisance and a 
blessing. They are important only when 
necessary to distribute and locate light. 
If I need light the collar or lapel of a 
coat is often useful. In some cases I 
give the least suggestion of clothes pos- 
sible.” 

So Mr. Pollock. And immediately will 
arise the objection that this is merely car- 
rying the phraseology of painting into the 
domain of sculpture—another instance of 
what Professor Babbitt* would call the 
lamentable confusion of the arts. But is 
the author of the New Laocoon alto- 
gether right and Mr. Pollock, and others 
of his type, altogether wrong? 

Professor Babbitt’s position appears to 
arise from a profound revulsion against 
the prurient decadency that has char- 
acterized and does characterize so much 
of the modern symbolist and (as he 
would term it) pseudo-mystical move- 
ment. It appears to me that, carefully 
analyzed, the limitations longed for in 
the New Laocoon are restraints of char- 
acter rather than such as are very justly 
applicable to the creative impulse as such. 
We may sympathize, on purely ethical 
grounds with his indignation and disgust 
with Paul Verlaine and his ilk. We can- 
not be quite so sure, however, that, even 
to them, he will be able to deny all of 
that which singles a man out as a true 
artist. And when he scowls at Rodin, 
sees naught but corruption and bunkum 
in Debussy and Richard Strauss, and is 
discreetly silent concerning Maeterlinck, 
it is time for-us to pause and ask our- 
selves if there is not something which he 
has omitted to recognize. It is true in- 
deed that pursuit of sensibility and 
hypertrophy of the sub-conscious mani- 
festations of sensibility, are closely and 
causally allied to erotic debauchery. It 


* “The New Laokoon, An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts,” by Irving Babbitt, 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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is a shameful truth that the conduct of 
those who are engaged in this de-intel- 
lectualizing pursuit has made a reproach 
of the phrase “artistic temperament.” 
Processes of self culture and training 
that make harlots of women and libertines 
of men are not such as will produce any- 
thing that deserves to be called great in 
art any more than in other lines of human 
effort. Indeed, so far have these things 
gone, that, unless checked, the decent 
middle classes of society will be justified 
in rising in their indignation and passing 
sumptuary laws forbidding the practice 
of the fine arts, as a measure of public 
safety! We cannot but sympathize with 
Professor Babbitt’s prayer for restraint, 
form, order and all the resulting decen- 
cies. 

But, granting all that can be justly 
granted to the cause-and-effect relation- 
ships existing between the culture— 
methods and artistic ideals of the modern 
schools to which Professor Babbitt takes 
exception, and the depravity that is so 
marked and disgusting an accompaniment 
of them, we must still maintain that the 
restraints demanded are ethical restraints 
and that it is not quite so easy as the pro- 
fessor would have us believe to trans- 
form them into laws and norms of 
artistic production or even into canons 
of criticism—for the two are far from 
being synonomous. 

It must be perfectly evident to any one 
who is at all observant that there are 
many manly men and pure and good 
women who are to-day profoundly im- 
pressed with something in the work of 
Rodin, of Maeterlinck, of Debussy and of 
Strauss, and that something is not deca- 
dency or eroticism. 

The truly impressive thing in the work 
of such men as these is the more imme- 
diate vision and the more direct expres- 
sion. The lack of restraint may be 
eliminated and there is something left. 
To ignore that remainder is to turn our 
backs on everything that, in our own 
time, has shown the least particle of crea- 
tive power. Has it occurred to Professor 
Babbitt that the accompanying un- 


restraint, and even debauchery of art, 
may be a symptom of youth as well as of 
decadence ? 


Is it quite necessary for us 
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to suppose that this lawlessness of which 
he complains, this wild anarchy of the 
arts, must continue to characterize all 
work that is done in the modern spirit? 


I for one do not believe it. The hands 
on the clock have never yet moved back- 
ward. Just as are many of his strictures, 
his pessimistic attitude toward modern- 
ism is unjustified by the facts. 

There is a very essential fallacy in 
Lessing’s work. Logical as his distinc- 
tions seem, every true artist knows, 
whether he analyzes it or not, that there 
is something wrong about them. 

The same fallacies and ithe same omis- 
sions are to be found in Professor Bab- 
bitt’s book. It is indeed, as he himself 
justly acknowledges, based on the elder 
book, a book which two generations of 
artists have found to be an insufficient 
guide, however much the critical frater- 
nity may have praised it. Singularly 
enough, the same fallacies do not occur 
in Aristotle’s Poetics, which is immeasur- 
ably the greater and more useful book. 

Professor Babbitt’s discontent some- 
times descends to the level of the tradi- 
tional Cantabrigian snippishness, as 
when he sneers at plays that preach and 
sermons that are “theatrical.”” Of course, 
all good plays do preach, more or less, 
and all good sermons are more or less 
dramatic. And if this were not true, 
very few persons would be going either to 
church or to the theatre. There is a 
good deal that is rotten in Denmark, but 
everything is not rotten. Professor Bab- 
bitt’s book as a protest against certain 
tendencies in modern art is valuable and 
most welcome, All right-thinking people 
have been getting very, very sick of these 
things. We are glad to have them vigor- 
ously and ably brought to book. The 
New Laocoon is the most profoundly 
religious book that has appeared for 
some time. It is a mighty good sermon. 
But as the cloudy pillar by day and flame 
by night that shall guide us into the 
Promised Land, its omissions are too 
fundamental and its reactionary spirit 
too marked to successfully play the part. 

All this has been suggested by Mr. 
Pollock’s offense against the spirit of the 
New Laocoon in the words which he has 
written for the New England Magazine, 














he 








describing his theory of his art. 

It must be obvious to any one engaged 
in actual creative work, whether it is so 
to the critics or not, that while Mr. Pol- 
lock is going to be forced to contradict 
himself at times his scheme nevertheless, 
does not omit the great essentials, and, 
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working by it, he will be able to produce 
consistently beautiful works of art, if he 
has within himself those other requisites 
which are more closely intertwined with 
personality and which are not wholly 
absent even in a Paul Verlaine. 





LOVELACE GROWN OLD 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


My life has been like a bee that roves 
Through a scented garden close, 
And ’tis I who have kept the honey of love, 
The horded sweetness and scent thereof, 
For all I forgot the rose. 


Oh, exquisite gardens long forgot 
That have made my store complete, 
Though winter fall upon blossom and bee 
Yet the kisses I garnered remain with me 
Forever and ever sweet. 


EE 


The Priest hath had his word and said his 
say— 
\ word i’ faith more honest than beguiling— 
But now he turns upon his gloomy way— 
Good soul, he leaves me smiling. 


[ may not ponder much on future wrath; 
Of all those loves of mine, some six or seven, 
Surely ere this have climbed that thorny path 
That leads at last to Heaven. 


My bold, brown beauties, eh, my delicate 
And golden damsels with uncensuring eyes, 

Not long once did you make your Lovelace wait 
Outside of Paradise. 


Much am I minded of a certain night— 
A night: of moon and drifting clouds that 
hid 
The convent wall from overmuch of light 
Whereby one watched forbid. 


Watched, till he heard within the trembling 
sound 
Of white, girl fingers on the rusting key 
That turned her heart as well, till each un- 
bound 
Let in felicity. 


Ah, well, I have small fear—her eyes were 
blue; 
Blue eyes remember though it cost them 
tears. 
Who knows but that same hand shall lead me 
through 
Another Gate of Fears. 


In the same fashion, brave, yet most afraid, 
Bold for her love yet trembling for her sin— 
So, Saints were tricked before. My blue-eyed 
maid, 
Be there to let me in. 


ITT. 


Since I loved you for a day—Ah, a day, the fleetest— 
Since I sighed and rode away when our love was sweetest, 
So shall you remember me, now that youth is over, 

Fairly, of your courtesy, as your fondest lover. 


Since I turned and said goodbye when my heart was truest, 
Since we parted, you and I, when our joy was newest, 
Love might never turn to doubt and from doubt to scorning. 
We but lived his sweetness out twixt a night and morning. 


So shall you remember me, eager in pursuing, 
Faithful as a man must be in his time o’ wooing. 
Greater loves but stay and pine so, now youth is over, 


Smiling shall you think of mine—mine, vour fondest lover. 





IMMIGRATION 


By CONG. NATHAN W. HALE 


HE question of immigration is as 
old as civilization itself, The first 
people were nomadic in their 
habits and kept a close watch on 
the fertile and well-watered and grassy 
valleys and followed the seasons in their 
changes. Then they clashed as whole 
clans, one tribe often exterminating the 
other. Later when they began to live in 
cities a member of one tribe would often 
leave his tribe and settle among strangers. 
History is full of instances where whole 
cities have been captured by a peaceful 
invasion of this kind. In our own country 
this is common: instance the Irish taking 
possession of Boston and controlling the 
destinies of that great city and the Ger- 
mans in Milwaukee. 

America is a nation of immigrants: 
our ancestors were not troubled by a 
customs inspector on the coast. His 
troubles began when he commenced to go 
inland. This country is not, never has 
been, and never will be, an exclusive 
country in the sense that a Chinese wall 
will be erected along immigration lines. 
This country has millions of acres of 
land open for settlement, including the 
irrigable land of the west, and the 
swamp land of the east will have to be 
reclaimed. We invite to our shores the 
law-abiding, the industrious, the econom- 
ical and the intelligent. We do not want, 
and we must not have, the confirmed 
criminal class of the old world, neither do 
we want the lazy, shiftless and ignorant. 
A man who is industrious and intelligent, 
the chances are he will be law-abiding. 

An immigrant, to be desirable, should 
be free from all loathsome, contagious 
and infectious diseases. Nor should he 
be allowed to land if he is a confirmed 
drunkard for all of the above are likely 
to become public charges. The law now 
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expressly provides that no feeble-minded, 
idiot or insane person shall be allowed to 
land. The law should not be merely 
negative, but positive in that it should 
require the immigrant to be able to read 
and write the English language or that 
of his native country, A man who has 
learned to read and write in his own 
tongue will not look upon learning 
another language as a very great hard- 
ship and surely he cannot transact busi- 
ness satisfactorily in this country without 
learning our language. Equipped with a 
knowledge of the English he could read 
of our institutions and learn to love and 
respect them. The laws of the United 
States respecting all the necessary quali- 
fications of a foreigner to land here and 
become a citizen should be printed in the 
language of the nations who send us im- 
migrants and kept by the American con- 
suls. Not only should this be done, but 
a partial examination of the immigrants 
should be had under the supervision of 
the American consuls residing in that 
country. His family record and the 
court records could be accessible there. 
All aliens ordered deported by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor should be 
transported by the offending steamship 
companies free of charge. 

The question of Japanese exclusion 
has become acute in the Pacific coast 
states. The citizens gererally object to 
the Japanese influx on account of the fact 
that the Caucasian will not affiliate with 
the Asiatic on terms of equality; the 
laboring man objects to him because he 
comes to this country and lowers the 
price of labor, and this should not be. 
Neither the Jap nor any other nation 
should be allowed to flood this country 
with cheap labor to the detriment of the 
American laboring man. 





YUM 








THE Procress OF Mrs. 





ALEXANDER 


(Continued from page 560) 


Miss Wilton: 
from, Marguerite? 

Mrs. Vivien: From Rome—I brought 
a Roman sash for you, dear! 

Miss Wilton (snorting): 
your husband? 

Mrs. Vivien: Poor dear Paul is in 
bed !—He’s a wreck, after the voyage. 

Mr. Madison: Wrecked? Not on the 
Cunard Line? 

Miss Wilton (shouting): 
sea-sick !— 

Mrs. Vivien: 
Mrs. Alexander? 

Charles (giving her a look of appeal): 
She was detained— 

Mrs. Vivien (quickly): Oh, yes. I 
fear that’s my fault—I ran in before din- 
ner, and we got talking about old times in 
Salem !— 

Miss Wilton (severely, to Charles): 
You said it was the Milk Committee! 

(Charles tries to explain to her.) 

Butler (announcing): Mrs. Brooks- 
Browne,—Miss Brooks-Browne,—Prince 
Sarski !— 

(Enter Mrs. Brooks-Browne, followed 
by Evelyn Brooks-Browne and Sarski.) 

(Mrs. Brooks-Browne is a plump and 
placid matron with a meaningless smile, 
very correctly gowned; she is a perfect 
“Bromide.” Her daughter is a very 
pretty young girl, who looks like a 
Greuze or a Romney, and behaves like 
a chorus-girl. She wears evening-dress, 
height of fashion. Sarski is smiling as 

ver; his “order” is worn on a red ribbon 
across his evening-shirt front. He keeps 
near Evelyn throughout the Club scene. 

Mrs. Vivien (meeting them gushingly, 
as if she were the hostess): Oh, you dear 
people—I’m so glad to see you! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Why, 
Vivien, have you returned ? 

Mrs. Vivien: Me voila! 


Where did you come 


Where’: 


No, no— 


And where is our dear 


Mrs. 





Sarski (kissing her hand): Madame 
Piff-paff-pouf, who appears and disap- 
pears! 

(Mrs. Brooks-Browne shakes hands 
with the others.) 

Mrs. Vivien (wickedly): Mon prince! 
—Still hunting, in this land of big game? 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Oh, Prince 
Sarski isn’t hunting at this season! He’s 
enjoying Boston, aren’t you, Prince? 

Sarski: De Boston matrons, yes!— 
And de maidens, yes! 

(He throws a kiss to Miss Wilton, who 
glares.) 

tvelyn Brooks-Browne: Prince Sassy! 

Mrs. Vivien: And this dear child has 
come out,—-and a great success I hear! 

(Mrs. B-B. beams complacently.) 

tvelyn: Hello, Mrs. Vivy !—Are you 
running the festive frolic to-night ?— 
Where’s the Lady Patroness? 

Mrs. Vivien: The what, dearie? 

Evelyn: The lady of the house, dearie, 
—I call her that because she'll be a 
“Patroness” for anything in Boston! 

Charles: No, she won’t, unless I ad- 
vise her to. 

(Evelyn shouts with laughter.) 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Yes, where is 
Mrs. Alexander? 

Charles and Mrs. Vivien (together): 
Just a moment—detained—milk !— 

Mrs. Vivien (alone): Have you seer 
her Copleys? This one— 

(She leads Mrs. RB-B. to the portraits 
with many gestures. Charles casts ner- 
vous glances at door, clock, etc., and 
fusses with papers.) 

Evelyn (to Charles): 
Solemncholy !—The 
come! 

(Slaps him playfully on the back. 
Charles winces, then laughs feebly.) 
I’m disappointed that this 
doesn’t look queer—I 


Cheer up, old 
worst is yet to 


house 
your 
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western woman in this old house would 
have some funny combinations—but no, 
all very correct! No fun at all! 

Charles: Did you fancy that I would 
introduce a lady with bad taste to the 
Cameo Club? 

Evelyn (hopefully): 
she'll do something queer! 

Charles (coldly): I think not, Miss 
Brooks-Browne. 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne (looking around, 
vaguely): I wonder where my Billy is? 

Evelyn (to Charles): I told you the 
worst was yet to come! 

(She and Sarski whisper together at 
L.) 
Miss Wilton (shouting at her cousin): 
I said, it’s almost time for us to go home! 


Well, maybe 


Butler (announcing): Mrs. Alex- 
ander !— 
Evelyn: She comes !— 


(Makes a mocking curtsey.) 

(Enter Mrs. Alexander, wearing a 
severe black velvet evening gown, with a 
cameo necklace. A black Spanish lac: 
scarf falls off her shoulders. Charles 
beams with relief and pride. Mrs. Alex- 
ander is pale and nervous, but her smile 
is brave. She sweeps forward quickly.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Good evening, every- 
body !—Dear Miss Wilton, don’t move! 

(Miss Wilton never does move.) 

Mr. Madison—Mrs. Brooks-Browne— 
my dear little girl— 

(Shaking hands with them all.) 

Evelyn (with insolent ease): 
Mrs, Alexander !— 

Sarski (prancing up to Mrs. A., grin- 
ning): Mona Lisa, I am.here! 

(She looks daggers at him. as if to say, 
“T see you, and hate you.” She bites her 
lips and turns quickly from him.) 

Mrs. Vivien (whispering slyly to Mrs. 


Hello, 


A.): I thought you told him not to 
come! 

(Mrs. Alexander looks daggers at 
her.) 


Never mind, dear, I’ll see you through, 
if you'll help me about the Fountain. 

(Indicates the paper with her hand.) 

(Mrs. Alexander nods.) 

Mrs. Alexander: I’m so sorry, friends, 
to be late, but really I’ve been so upset 
about the squirrels !— 


Miss Wilton (looking at Charles): 
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I thought it was the Milk? 

(Charles is embarrassed.) 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Very nice in 
you to feel it so much, Mrs. Alexander,— 
You are quite a Bostonian at heart! 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, heart and soul! 

(Mrs. Brooks-Browne and Miss Wil- 
ton nod approval. Charles smiles again. ) 

(To Charles.) 

Professor Winthrop hasn’t come yet? 

Charles: No, nor Mrs. Hill. 

Mrs. Alexander: Thank heaven! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: And my boy 
hasn’t come yet! 

(Mrs. Alexander turns to her.) 

Miss Wilton (quickly, sharply): What 
are you going to do for the Milk Com- 
mittee ? 

Mrs. Alexander (turning to her): Oh, 
I’m to buy all the bottles—or all the 
babies, which is it, Mr. Fuller? 

(She laughs nervously, as they all 
stare at her in astonishment. ) 

Butler (announcing): Mrs. Hill!— 

(All rise except Miss Wilton.) 

(Enter Mrs. Hill, looking very dis- 
tinguished in a gray satin gown that justi 
matches her hair, but the eternal feather 
boa is on her shoulders.) 


Mrs. Alexander (rushing to her): 
Dear Mrs. Hill, at last! 
Mrs. Hill: Am TI last? How de do!— 


(She looks around with little nods for 
them all, then kisses Mrs. Vivien.) 

Charles (indicating armchair b 
table): Will you sit here, Mrs. Hill? 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes, do take the 
chair—the throne! 

Mrs. Hill (sitting): We may as well 
begin our meeting now. Henry Madison 
is supposed to preside,—Henry, do you 
hear? 

Mr. Madison: 
open to discussion. 

(Faint smiles all round. Evelyn 
giggles. Miss Wilton glares.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, we must wait for 
Professor Winthrop! 

Mrs. Hill (snubbing her): 
—we never wait for him! 

(Charles stands by Mrs. Hill’s chair 
and places papers before her. Mrs. Alex- 
ander sits well down stage. R. Centre, 
near Mrs. Hill. Miss Wilton, Mr. Madi- 
son and Mrs, B-B. are near the fire. 


Ah-ha—the subject is 


Not at all, 
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Evelyn and Sarski at extreme L. Mrs. 


Vivien = flutters chair to 
another.) 

Mr. Madison (impressive but vague): 
Now—ah—hem—the matters to be dis- 
cussed this evening—ah—hem— 

Mrs. Hill (looking at Charles’ notes): 
The Fountain in Copley Square, the 
Squirrel Rescue League— 

Charles (eagerly): I do hope that may 
come up first, as being most important !— 

Miss Wilton: Young Charles, don’t 
interrupt !— 

(Charles whispers to Mrs. Hill, Mrs. 
Vivien whispers to Mrs. Alexander, and 
Miss Wilton tries to make Mr. Madison 
understand something. ) 

Butler (announcing 
Professor Winthrop !— 

(But Mrs. Alexander is the only per- 
son impressed, she springs up.) 

(Enter Professor Winthrop, a middle- 
aged man, very distinguished, very cold 
and calm, but with a curious twitch on 
his lips, and a faint gleam in his eyes at 
times, like the ghost of a smile. Correct 
evening dress, left glove on, right glove 
carried.) 

Mrs. Alexander (meeting him, eager 
and nervous): Ah, Professor Winthrop! 
—Last, but by no means least! 

Professor Winthrop (he speaks with 
an accent all his own, neither English nor 
French): Mrs. Alexander?—Forgive 
my being so, seemingly, inexcusably late, 
and remember, for extenuating circum- 
stances, that I live in a village. 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes, I call it “our 
village” ! 

(He shows the twitch and the gleam.) 

Professor Winthrop: Cambridge is so 
much indebted to you for the possessive 
pronoun! 

(He bows to the others.) 

The cars were not, perceptibly, run- 
ning, and the drawbridge was, in point of 
fact, open !— 

(He sits, down R. a little apart from 
the others.) 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Professor Win- 
throp, did you see my boy anywhere? 

Professor Winthrop: Dear lady, I 
don’t, regretably, know your boy. 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Isn't he in one 
of your courses? 


from one 


impressively) : 
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Professor Winthrop: Not perceptibly. 

(Evelyn’s loud laugh.) 

Mrs. Alexander: We were just dis- 
cussing the Squirrel Rescue League— 

Professor Winthrop (wearily): Natu- 
rally, yes. 

Miss Wilton (severely): We weren't 
discussing anything, that I know of! 

Professor Winthrop: Then let us, 
knowingly, discuss! 

(All hitch their chairs a little nearer 
ready for discussion. Mr. Madison 
clears his throat, Mrs. Hill is about to 
read from report.) 

Butler (announcing): 
Brooks-Browne Second !— 

(Miss Wilton gives a snort of rage. 
Mrs. Hill puts the report down and looks 
bored. Mrs. Vivien gives a French shrug 
of despair. Enter Billy Brooks-Browne, 
prancing in gaily—a very young Har- 
vard “man.” ) 


Mr. William 


Billy: Little Willy’s late—naughty 
Willy !— 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne (rustling for- 
ward): Oh, Billy dear!—Mrs. Alex- 


ander, this is my son,—it’s so sweet of 
you to let him come, but I’m ashamed of 
him! 

(She beams with pride. Mrs. Alex- 
ander shakes hands with Billy. Every- 
one else annoyed.) 

Billy: Couldn’t help it, Mater, it was 
“up drawbridge, groom” and “he swam 
the Charles river where ford there was 
none” |— 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: 
didn’t! 

Billy: 


Oh, Billy, you 


Well, here I, perceptibly, am! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne (in loud whts- 
per): Billy, don’t you know Professor 
Winthrop ? 

Billy: 1 do,—but he doesn’t know all 
that 7 know !— 

(He tries to speak to Professor Win- 
throp, who ignores him. His mother tries 
to make him sit by her, but he finally 
joins Evelyn and Sarski at L.) 

Mrs. Vivien (whispering to Mrs. A.): 
Why did you let the whole Brooks- 
Browne family come here? 

Mrs. Alexander (bewildered): 
not ?— 

(She looks nervously around at the 


Why 
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Miss Wilton (shouting at Madison): 
I said, if the Cameo Club is to become a 
Kindergarten, how is it ever going to 
save Boston ?>— 

Mr. Madison: 
were saying—ah— 

Mrs. Hill (briskly): Now for the 
squirrels,—if there are any squirrels! 

Charles (intensely): I assure you that 
I saw one to-day, and its tail was per- 
fectly pityful— 

All (in a moan of distress): O-oh!— 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: And supposing 
that one should die! 

Billy (dramatic): With all his imper- 
fections on his tail! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Billy! 

(All frown at him, but Mrs. Alex- 
ander is shaken with laughter.) 

Charles: This is a serious matter !— 

Mrs. Alexander (controlling herself 
and speaking with energy): Yes indeed! 
—It seems to me that the thing to do is 
to get some new squirrels,—the woods 
must be full of them! 

(All look at her with 
proval.) 

Charles (sadly): 
Boston squirrels !— 

Professor Winthrop: Fuller, don’t be 
an ass—at least, not avoidably! 

(Charles looks reproachfully at Mrs. 
Alexander and Mrs. Vivien whispers to 
her—) 

Mrs. Vivien (to Mrs. Alexander): 
Don’t make suggestions, dear! 

(Mrs. Alexander looks nervous again. ) 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne (importantly): 
It occurs to me that the squirrel’s tail was 
probably eaten by the Brown-tail moth !— 

Evelyn and Billy (shouting): Mater! 

(Billy pats her on the back.) 

Miss Wilton (sharply): We are get- 
ting off the subject! 

Billy: Yes, yes, we are all off !—Now 
I quite think the thing to do— 

(Hespeaks so earnestly that all listen.) 
is for someone—say Charles Fuller, or 
Miss Wilton—to climb a tree and crawl 
out on the tip of a branch, and make a 
little noise like a nut! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Billy! 

(The others frown or snort.) 

(Professor Winthrop closes his eyes 
in utter weariness.) 


Ah—now—hem—we 


cold disap- 


They wouldn’t be 


Billy: I did so want to be helpful! 

Charles (puzzled): But what kind of 
noise does a nut make? 

(Mrs. Alexander, swallowing a laugh, 
makes a queer sound in her throat.) 

Billy: That’s it—she’s got it!. That's 
a nutty noise! 

(His mother and Evelyn manage to 
suppress him. Mrs. Alexander keeps her 
self-control with difficulty, and makes 
another energetic effort.) 

Mrs. Alexander: I suppose the Rescue 
League wants to raise money? 

(They frown at her.) 

Charles (hesitating): Well,—really— 

Evelyn (eagerly): Oh, then let my 
club give a vaudeville show! Mrs. Alex- 
ander, will you be a Patroness ? 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes, dear, certainly. 

Miss Wilton (loud aside): That girl 
wants to do a dance—she has her ankles 
on her brain !— 

Mrs. Hill (to Mrs. Alexander): My 
dear, will you kindly let me run this club? 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh,—of course !— 

(For a moment she looks ready to die 
of mortification, but she quickly regains 
her spirit, and looks defiant.) 

(Everyone talks at once. Mrs. Hill 
raps on table calling them to order.) 

Mr. Madison: Ah—now that the sub- 
ject is settled—ah— 

Miss Wilton: Settled! 

Charles (in distress): 
Hill—(whispers to her.) 

Mr. Madison: The next subject for 
discussion is—ah— 

(Enter Rogers, the butler, with large 
tray of wine and cakes, which he places 
on side table, R. Billy makes a rush 
across room to refreshment table.) 

(Exit Rogers.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Now I hope you'll 
all discuss this light refreshment,—a 
little intermission, before going on to 
another important subject!—Ah, thank 
you, Mr. Brooks-Browne, please serve 
Mrs. Hill and Professor Winthrop. 

(Billy does so with a fine imitalior of 
Rogers. Some look pleased anid some 
annoyed at the interruption. Mrs Hill 
sits haughtily in her chair, talking with 
Professor Winthrop. Sarski  prances 
forward and tries to wait on Mrs. Alex- 
ander, who waves him away. Mrs. 


Oh, but Mrs. 
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Vivien helps herself.) 

Mrs. Alexander (to Sarski): 
away from me! 

Sarski (laughing): 
yes ?— 

(He serves Mrs. B-B. and Evelyn with 
wine and cake. Evelyn and Billy eat their 
cake in imitation of squirrels.) 

(Meanwhile Mrs. Alexander serves 
Miss Wilton and Mr. Madison, at fire- 
place.) 

Mrs. Alexander: A glass of wine, Mr. 
Madison ?—A little bit of seed cake, dear 
Miss Wilton?—I always like simple 
refreshments on these thoughtful oc- 
casions. 

Miss Wilton (nodding grimly): Yes, 
quite right,—but we never have the 
refreshments until nine-thirty—the last 
thing! 

Mrs. Alexander (discouraged): Oh! 
’'m sorry— 

(She turns away from Miss Wilton 
and Mrs. Vivien attacks her.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Dearie, why did you cut 
in with refreshments now, before we had 
got to the Fountain question? Old Henry 
Madison will be going home! 


Keep 


You have nerves, 


Mrs. Alexander (impatiently): Well, 
well, we'll have that right now— 
(She sweeps quickly to the table, 


where Mrs. Hill sits, and speaks with 
assumed ease, covering her nervousness. ) 

Dear Mrs. Hill,—and everybody—I 
beg to suggest that we consider next the 
great Copley Square question, the Foun- 
tain question! 

Charles (wildly): But the squirrels !— 

Billy: Fuller, don’t be a fooler fool 
than you fully feel! 

Mrs. Alexander: I think we have a 
little surprise for you all— 

Mrs. Vivien (coming quickly to table 
with her roll of paper.): My Paul has 
always had the idea of a fountain for 
Copley Square,—and behold!—I have 
here a sketch he has made for one,— 
most appropriate——which he submits to 
the Cameo Club! 

(She unrolls the large sheet, showing 
it in such a way that the audience cannot 
see it. Mrs. Hill looks at it through her 
eveglass, raises her eyebrows in silence, 
and leans back in her chair. Mrs. Alex- 
ander takes a look, and again becomes 
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very nervous. Miss Wilton comes down, 
takes one look, and shuts her mouth very 
tight, with an inward snort, glaring at 
Mrs. Vivien, who looks perfectly in- 
nocent. Billy and Evelyn, seeing the 
effect it has on the others, prance eagerly 
forward to look at it) 

Evelyn: Oh, how cute!—Don’t you 
adore it? 

(She is giggling.) 

Billy: Oh, my! 

(He goes R. and hides his head on the 
shoulder of the bust of Dante.) 

Sarski (looking at the sketch) : Charm- 
ing !—so charming! 

(Mrs. B-B. takes a look and is too 
shocked to speak. Charles never looks at 
all. He stands aside in embarrassed 
distress.) 

Mrs. Hill (coldly): 
she supposed to be? 

Mrs. Vivien: Why she is Truth—the 
spirit of Truth—and the goblet in her 
hand holds the water of Life, forever 
flowing—when the fountain plays, you 
know! 

Mrs. Alexander (with a queer smile): 
Truth, in our midst! 

Mrs. Vivien: Yes, so appropriate, you 
see !— 

Billy (jumping up and down): Truth’ 
Oh, please put her in the Harvard Yard! 

Evelyn: Oh, do shut up, Billy Goat !— 

Sarski (in Mrs. Alexander’s ear): Ap- 
propriate for Newport, yes? For your 
garden, Mona Lisa? 

(She shudders, as if Satan were whis- 
pering to her. Sarski grins wickedly and 
rejoins Evelyn.) 

Mrs. Vivien: What do you think of it, 
Professor Winthrop? 

Professor Winthrop: IT think it, in- 
cidentally, characteristic of Paul Vivien. 

Mr. Madison (coming to look at it): 
I’ve no remembrance whatever to Paul 
Revere! And where, madam, is his 
horse? 

(Billy and Evelyn collapse.) 

Miss IVilton (bursting out): Henry 
Madison, you’re as deaf as a post!— 
Marguerite Vivien, you shameless !— 
how dare you bring that thing to the 
Club?—You and your poor dear Paul 
had better stay among those dirty 
Roman ruins! 


Who—what—is 
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Mrs. Vivien (sweetly): But, dearie, 
we can’t know as much about antiques 
as you do! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne (soothingly, try- 
ing to say the right thing): It’s a very 
artistic thing, of course, but perhaps not 
quite—suit—able for the Cameo Club to 
offer to Boston. 

(Mrs. Alexander is again shaking with 
laughter.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Why not ?—What could 
be more suitable? It’s so Grecian in 
feeling— 

Evelyn: Mater means not suited to 
our New England climate! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: No, Evelyn, I 
do not! 

Charles (to Mrs. Alexander): Why 
did you let Mrs. Vivien bring that sketch 
to-night?—I fear this evening is a 
failure! 

(Her face twitches, she cannot speak. 
She holds her handkerchief to her lips. 
Ts she about to laugh or weep?) 

Mrs. Hill: Everard Winthrop, have 
you any ideas for Copley Square ?— 

Professor Winthrop (dreamy): I had 
so many, but not for the moment, articu- 
late. By the way, speaking of Copley 
Square, you have some really rather good 
Copleys here, Mrs. —a— 

(Mrs. Alexander starts.) 

Charles: Alexander. 

Professor Winthrop: Ah, thank you! 
—I am getting positively senile in the 
matter of—in point of fact, new names. 

Mrs. Vivien: Alexander is a very old 
name! 

Professor Winthrop (looking at por- 
traits through eyeglass): Now these 
Copleys, dear lady— 

Billy: Oh! Oh! 

(Everyone looks at him.) 

Oh!—the Copley lady is winking at 
me! 

(Mrs. Alexander bursts into a scream 
of laughter. All stare at her. She 
Springs up and goes to window, extreme 
L.. laughing helplessly. Charles follows 
her in alarm and opens a window,—Miss 
Wilton instantly puts on her Paisley 
shawl. The library door, R., opens a 
little way, and Florence and Sandy are 
seen peeping in.) 

Evelyn (in delight): There! She ts 


going to be queer !— 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Don’t mind my 
silly boy, Mrs. Alexander! 

Those are your ancestors, aren’t they? 

Mrs. Alexander (hysterical): No. no! 
They are not mine, they don’t belong to 
me !— 

(General murmur of astonishment) 

(Enter Sandy, followed by Florence.) 

Sandy: Excuse me, but those por- 
traits do belong to her, bought and paid 
for !— 

(General sensation. ) 

Mrs. Vivien (quickly, trying to save 
the situation): Ah, Mr. Smith!—This 
is Mrs. Alexander’s Man of Business, 
and there is the business man’s point of 
view,—“‘bought and paid for”! Yes, she 
actually had to buy back into the family 
those old portraits that had fallen into 
the hands of a Collector, and 

Mrs. Alexander (in a ringing voice): 
That will do, thank you, Mrs. Vivien !— 

(With one swoop she takes Centre.) 

Cameo Club, let me present my J/ate 
husband,—but not too late!— 

(All gasp. Sandy rubs his head.) 

Sandy, I couldn’t stand it another min- 
ute!—Cameo Club, my name is Mrs. 
Alexander Smith, and I have no ances- 
tors from Salem. Let us drink at the 
Fountain of Truth! 

(She laughs, not hysterically.) 

(Professor Winthrop and Billy ap- 
plaud, as if at a play. Mrs. Vivien and 
Charles make pleading gestures to Mrs. 
Alexander. but she does not heed them.) 

I don’t know how the idea ever got 
about that I was a widow, but I—well I 
encouraged it, for it seemed to be the 
thing in Boston! But there my husband 
perceptibly stands !— 

(Florence and Billy laugh.) 

I used to be ashamed of him, and now 
—I’m ashamed of myself !— 

Sandy: That’s all right, Eliza,—tI 
guess I’m vulgar. 

Mrs, Alexander: Sandy, you are not 
vulgar,— you never pretended in your 
life! 

Mrs. Hill (who seems much in. 
terested): Bravo, Mrs. Alexander! 

Mrs. Alexander: Mrs. Smith !— 

Professor Winthrop: Bravo bis!— 
There you are !— 








Vien 








Mrs. Alexander: And now you may 
laugh at me, all of you!—— 

(But nobody laughs except Evelyn. 
Professor Winthrop and Mrs. Hill look 
interested, the others look indignant or 
embarrassed, Charles terribly disap- 
pointed and mortified.) 

Florence (who cannot contain herself 
longer): J think the laugh is on Bos- 
ton! 

Billy (prancing up to her): 
little West Wind! 


Hello 


Florence: Hello you eternal Fresh- 
man! 
Billy: Hit it home, Miss Kenyon !— 


Don’t let the Mater hear you mention 
that I’m still a Freshman !— 

(Sarski, in alarm at the truth-telling, 
has been trying to whisper to Mrs. Alex- 
ander, but she shakes him off. He then 
whispers apart busily with Mrs. B-B.) 

Mrs. Alexander (sarcastic): I’m so 
sorry to break up the even tenor of your 
Club ways, but they broke me up! So 
much for the Cameos !— 

(With a superb gesture she throws 
her cameo necklace down on the table. It 
is like an empress abdicating. Mrs. 
Vivien with her sketch silently steals 
away—vanishes. Exit Vivien.) 

Charles (suddenly, desperately): I 
protest that the psychology of this is all 
wrong—the influence couldn’t have 
worked this way 

Professor Winthrop: 
an articulate ass! 

Charles (to Florence): Now, how 
shall I ever save the Squirrels or Mrs. 
Alexander ? 

Florence: I told you, “that shall save 
her at the last”! One laugh, and she 
was saved, don’t you see? 

(But Charles is too dejected io see.) 

(Mrs. Hill ts talking with Sandy.) 

Miss Wilton (shouting): I say Henry 
Madison, that we ought to have been 
home long ago. Come along! 

(She pokes Madison vigorously.) 

Mr. Madison: Ah—the meeting is 





Fuller, don’t be 





now adjourned !— 

(He bows to all, with dignity.) 

Miss Wilton: Goodnight, all—Henry, 
don’t forget any of your mufflers! 

(Exit, wrapped in her Paisley shawl.) 
Exit Boston! 


Florence: 
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Mr. Madison (to Mrs. Hill): Are you 
coming, Augusta? 


Mrs. Hill: No, I’m _ staying. Good 
night, Henry. 

Mrs. Smith: Good night. 

(“Henry” bows again, and exit. 


Charles escorts him off, and returns.) 
Mrs. Brooks-Browne: A most unusual 
evening !—Come, my dears— 
(Evelyn and Sarski follow her, but not 


Billy.) 
Goodnight, Mrs. Smith! 
Mrs. Alexander: Goodnight, Mrs. 


Browne !—Oh!—one moment, please,— 
now, Prince Sarski! 

(She is evidently about to “tell on” 
him. He looks frightened, but Mrs. 
B-B. speaks, importantly. ) 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: Ah, yes indeed, 
Prince Sarski!—Let me announce that 
the Prince has done my daughter the 
honor to ask her to marry him. 

Sarski (quickly): And she has done 
me de honor to say yes! 

Mrs. Brooks-Browne: It’s an engage- 
ment, congratulations, friends! 

(Mrs. Hill looks at them through her 
glass. Professor Winthrop bows. Billy 
throws his arms around Sarski’s neck.) 

Mrs. Ale.cander (winking at Sandy): 
My congratulations, Prince and Prin- 
cess! 

(She makes a mocking curtsey, with a 
low laugh.) 

Evelyn (tossing her head, insolently): 


Thanks, Mrs. Smith!—Come along, 
Nicholas— 
Sarski (kissing his hand): Adieu, 


Mona Lisa! 

(He prances off gaily, with Evelyn on 
one arm, Mrs. B-B. on the other.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Ha, ha!—- 

Sandy: Aren’t you going to tell ‘em, 
Eliza? 

Mrs. Alexander: Not just yet, Sandy! 
—It’s too good a joke to spoil yet— 

(Sandy chuckles.) 
and I’ve done enough truth-telling for 
one evening! 

(She sighs wearily, and turns to 
Professor Winthrop, who has remained 
standing, offering him her hand, meekly.) 

Goodnight, Professor !— 

Professor Winthrop: Not yet, dear 
lady, please! 
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(He hands her to a chair, and siis 
near.) 

(Charles and Florence sit on sofa, very 
stiff, with much space between them.) 

I am having, incidentally but quite 
wonderfully, an interesting experience. 
You were, just now, like Napoleon at 
Waterloo, or Queen Constance at the 
old Boston Theatre,—and yet, always, in- 
destructibly, you are Mrs. Smith !— 

Sandy: That’s right!—You don’t find 
my old girl vulgar, eh, Mrs. Hill? 

Mrs. Hill: No, not now. And Mr. 
Sandy Smith is going to be my friend, 
aren’t you?— 

Sandy (shaking hands with her, vigor- 
ously): Yes ma’am, by the Jumping 
Jehoshaphat! 

Mrs. Alexander: Sandy !— 

(But Mrs. Hill laughs heartily.) 

That you two people should be the 
ones to stay, after—I thought you would 
be disgusted ! 

Mrs. Hill: But my dear girl, you are 
the same person now that you were be- 
fore except that now you are yourself, 
which is better. 

Professor Winthrop: Oh, ever so 
much better! 

Mrs. Hill: 1 was only amused at you 
before, but now I like you. 

Professor Winthrop: And where is 
la Vivienne and her fountain of Truth? 

Mrs. Alexander: Gone!— 

Professor Winthrop: There you are! 
—And here we are! 

Billy: Me too!—I’m here! 

Mrs. Alexander: Why Brilly Books! 
—I mean— 

Billy: You mean Bully Bricks? 

Mrs. Alexander: I mean Billy, just 
Billy ! 

(She holds out her hand to him and he 
shakes it, shyly.) 

Professor Winthrop: Appearances to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, the Har- 
vard under-graduate does have, occasion- 
ally, gleams of intelligence !— 

Billy: He means that I am not, ad 
verbially, a donkey! 

Mrs. Alexander: I think I see,—you 
mean that the people who know,—the 
really right people,—would think better 
of a real Smith than a make-believe 
Alexander ? 


Professor Winthrop: I mean,—and 
now I can phrase it distinctly—that I 
should have liked to put you in Copley 
Square, just as you stood there, with the 
torrent of just-right words flowing from 
your lips, like one of your great Western 
rivers. There’s truth, if you like,— 
simple, even crude,—and so exactly what 
we need! 
and so exactly what we need! 

Mrs. Alexander (surprised): You 
say so?—You welcome something crude 
and new,—and yet you are such an aris- 
tocrat ! 

Professor Winthrop (sadly): Ah, 
well, if a fellow is unfortunately born an 
aristocrat, what can he do? 

Mrs. Alexander (laughing): Can’t he 
live it down? 

Professor Winthrop: ‘The point is, let 
the fellow be, frankly, what he is, not 
what the other fellow is. Let us be, in 
point of fact, us!—Brooks-Browne, 
what are you doing? 

Billy (writing in a little book): Tak- 
ing notes of your lecture, sir !— 

Professor Winthrop (dreamy): That’s 
all for to-day, thank you,—good even- 
ing! (Rises.) 

Billy (rising): Going back to Cam- 
bridge, Professor? 

Professor Winthrop: Regrettably, yes, 

Billy: Tl see you home—(in his ear) 
I say, aren’t you hungry? 

Professor Winthrop: I—in point of 
fact, lam! 

Billy: Well, let’s make a night of it !— 
Let’s scamper across the Common to the 
Tabard Inn Club and sup on a broiled- 
live squirrel! Come on!— 

(Seizes him by the arm.) 

Goodnight, ladies! 

Professor Winthrop: Good evening !— 

(He manages to bow with some dig- 
nity.) 

(Exit Professor Winthrop and Billy, 
arm-tn-arm. ) 

Sandy (to Mrs. Hill, who has also 
risen): Madam, will you drink a cock- 
tail with me, to prove that you are, as I 
believe you, a true sport? 

Mrs. Hill: I will, with pleasure! 

(Sandy darts out of the room.) 


Mrs. Hill (shaking hands with Eliza): 


My dear, I hope you won’t go back to 
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that Newport nonsense? 
Mrs. Alexander: No, I won’t!— 
Mrs. Hill: You'll stay in Boston? 
(Mrs. Alexander shakes her head, 
smiling. ) 
What then? 
(Sandy returns with the cocktatls.) 
Mrs. Alexander: Back to Breezeboro! 


—As Florence says, “Michigan for 
mine” ! 

(Sandy looks delighted.) 

Mrs. Hill: Good!— 


(Takes glass from Sandy.) 

To Breezeboro! (drinks.) 

Sandy (gallantly): To Beacon Hill!— 

(Drinks his.) 

Mrs. Hill (putting down her glass): 
And now goodnight !— 

Mrs. Alexander: Goodnight! 

(Exit Mrs. Hill, escorted by Sandy.) 

(Charles and Florence have risen, but 
now sit again, on sofa. Mrs. Alexander 
suddenly turns to them with her old 
force.) 

As for you two,—Charles Fuller, don’t 
look at me with that long face!—Yes, I 
know, I was one of your Missions, and 
you're terribly disappointed in me, but 
never mind! I have learnt something in 
Boston, so cheer up and turn your atten- 
tion to Florence! 

(He looks helplessly at Florence.) 

You two have got to marry each other 
and live in the suburbs and be happy !— 
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I won’t have any more nonsense of 
people making a mess of their lives,— 
somebody’s got to be sensible and happy! 
—Now hurry up! 

(She sits Centre.) 

(Charles hitches nearer to Florence on 
sofa, she meets him half-way.) 


Charles (considering it): What do 
you say, dear Miss Florence? 

Florence: I say that it will be a great 
chance for you to influence me, day by 
day, and year by year! 

Charles (hopeful again, taking her 
hand solemnly): Yes and—Florence— 
as my wife you could become a member 
of the Cameo Club! 

Mrs. Alexander: Charles Fuller, don’t 
be such an everlasting Bostonian! Be an 
American! 

Florence: 
the last” !— 

(Her merry laugh rings out, Charles 
puts his arm around her, awkwardly.) 

(Sandy has re-entered, rubbing his 
head.) 

Sandy: An American?—Yes, I guess 
we'd all better be that, Eliza Smith! 

(He leans over her chair. She pats his 
hand and laughs up at him.) 


And “TJ shall save him at 


Curtain. 


END OF PLAY. 








the Students’ Building Fund the 
fourteen hundred girls at Welles- 
ley College have started an unique 


| N an attempt to raise $100,000 for 


campaign. The students intend to make 
many personal sacrifices so that they will 
be enable to save all of their spending 
money towards the fund. 

The movement has been started by 
Miss Dorothy Applegate of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., an energetic senior. Miss Apple- 
gate is chairman of the fund and is 
responsible for many of the schemes 
which have been adopted by the girls. To 
use Miss Applegate’s own words, “We 
will have no more breakfast parties, no 
more chocolates, no more toasts or tea 
at the Wellesley Inn, if Wellesley is to 
raise the $100,000.” 

One only need pay a visit to Wellesley 
to see that the girls are in earnest and 
are making a hard attempt to “reform.” 
For a long time the need of a students’ 
building has been felt at Wellesley. At 
present there is no hall large enough to 
accommodate all the students and when 
a class performance is given it is neces- 
sary to repeat it so that all of the girls 
may enjoy it. The new building will be 
somewhat similar to what the Harvard 
Union is to Harvard and will fill a long 
wanted gap in the life of a college student. 

The methods by which the girls intend 
to raise the money are feminine as well as 
unique. 

“In the first place,” declares Miss 
Applegate, “everyone must. give up every- 
thing and put the money in the students’ 
building fund.” 

It has long been a custom for members 
of the lower classes to present many 
bouquets of flowers to the pet seniors. In 
the future this is to be stopped and in one 
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week over $100 was realized from this 
source. 

Another item which the girls intend to 
save much on will be the carriage bills. 
In the past it was customary for the 
students to ride nearly every time they 
went down to the station. It is a custom- 
ary sight.out at Wellesley to see even 
members of the faculty plodding along 
down to the station. If the present plans 
keep up the business in the town will 
suffer to a great extent. The cabbies, 
florists and candy men are looking de- 
pressed and only the village shoemaker is 
smiling for he declares that the more girls 
walk the more shoe leather they will wear 
out and for that reason he is happy. 

On account of the college being 
situated on the edge of Lake Waban ex- 
tensive plans have been made for the 
skating season. The girls are planning 
to hold many skating carnivals on the 
lake to which the admission money will 
go towards the fund. At these carnivals 
refreshment booths, with pretty Welles- 
ley girls as waiters, will serve hot choco- 
late, hot coffee and hot dogs to the cold 
skaters. 

The girls are also going to hold a good 
old-fashioned country church fair this 
winter which according to the girls is 
going to be a “hummer.” “If the Welles- 
ley morals can stand it,’ remarked Miss 
Applegate, “we will hold a regular raffle.” 
This proposition is meeting with some 
opposition who declare that the police 
might interfere and break it up. 

When the first snow appeared a few 
days ago a toboggan slide was built in the 
east side of college grounds. A number 
of the girls lent their toboggans and five 
cents a ride were charged to the pas- 
sengers. It is needless to say that a good 
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DorotHy APPLFGATE, BROOKLYN 1913, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON 
STUDENTS’ BuiLDING FUND 


business is being done on the toboggan 
slide. 

Probably the most unique methods 
adopted to raise money are the silent 
parties which are being held in the 
various college houses. At these parties 
no one is allowed to speak and a penalty 
of ten cents is imposed for each word. 
The fondness of a Wellesley college girl 
to talk will no doubt raise the fund con- 
siderably. 

Miss Stella Ream, a member of the 
freshman class, has adopted a rather 
unique method to raise funds for the 
students’ building. Miss Ream is the 
owner of a large automobile and she car- 
ries people to and from the station at 
regular cab rates. At first she had a 
stand at the station but on account of the 
notoriety gave it up and has now an office 


in her room where she takes orders. Miss 
Ream is her own chauffeur and as an ex- 
pert driver she is hard to beat. 

In the midst of all this work Miss 
Applegate stands over the girls and urges 
them on, as she is the treasurer of the 
fund. She is continually offering sug- 
gestions and helping the girls in their 
efforts to raise money towards the fund 
and from the present indications it looks 
as though her efforts will be of much 
benefit. 

Many of the girls have fitted up their 
rooms so that they resemble small shops. 
A number of the young ladies have be- 
come very proficient in the manly art of 
shining shoes while others devote their 
attention to dressmaking, hair dressing, 
shampooing, cleaning rooms. 

The girls have been saving money for 
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the fund for the past three years but it is 
only the past few weeks that an active 
campaign has been started by the young 
women. 

Two years ago Miss Betsy Bair, then 
president of. the Student Government 
Association started the movement to raise 
money for the fund. The members of 
the alumnz throughout the country are 
assisting the students and have made 
many contributions. 

The class of 1908 has presented its 
senior operetta with much success in a 
number of cities throughout the country 
and the proceeds were given towards the 
fund. 


THE GRESHAM AN INSTITUTION 


Stories of the hardihood of the crew 
of the United States revenue cutter 
Gresham are among the expected accom- 
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paniments of the fierce winter storms 
that exact their annual death-rate from 
the seamen of New England. “Dis- 
abled and adrift; towed in by the 
Gresham,” “Sinking; crew taken off by 
the Gresham,” “Schooner , rapidly 
going to pieces in the heavy seas, the 
crew of theGresham, with great difficulty 
get a boat alongside,” “The Gresham ar- 
rived in port to-day with the officers and 
crew of the , found in a sinking con- 
dition, etc.” 

Such items as these are slated features 
of the winter marine intelligence of the 
3oston daily papers. Each incident, if 
developed, would unfold a sea tale equal 
to anything ever imagined by the writers 
of adventure fiction. 

Our frontispiece shows a very remark- 
able photograph of a schooner, deep- 
laden and caught in a tidal race without 
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a breath of air to help her claw off the 
shore. Her sole reliance is in the flag of 
distress that hangs in her rigging. We are 
publishing the picture and this item not 
only for their intrinsic interest and as a 
well-earned tribute to the officers and 
crew of the little Gresham, but because 
current legislation in Washington calls 
for a more vital and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the real conditions which sur- 
round our merchant marine. 


THE SUBSIDY BILL 


The principle of protection is an ac- 
cepted political doctrine in the United 
States to-day. The present ship-subsidy 
bill is a form of protection extended to 
an industry whose prosperity is funda- 
mental to the growth of American com- 
merce and which is peculiarly open to 
foreign competition of a most disastrous 
type. The American seaman is better 
paid, better fed and more humanly 
treated than the seaman of foreign coun- 
tries. He is still, nevertheless, the poorest 
paid and most invaluable of all laborers. 
He needs protection from the low wage- 
scale and low life-scale of the foreign 
seaman. Let us not confuse the issue. 
He has gone too long unprotected. Let 
us get at the thing in one way or another. 
If we tax foreign shipping we imperil 
our commerce and invite reprisal. The 
subsidy seems to be the natural solution 
of the situation. It is the method in use 
in other countries. We may as well ad- 
mit that we cannot successfully meet a 
subsidized marine working on a low 
wage-scale with an unsubsidized marine 
working at a higher wage-scale. Let us 
forget the “corporations” and get at the 
real issue, 


A WASTED OPPORTUNITY 


We have no criticism to offer of those 
gentlemen who are to erect a hotel build- 
ing on the site of the old Art Museum 
at Copley Square. Since the enterprise 
is to be undertaken we wish it financial 
success. 

We do, however, regret the commercial 
use of a site invaluable from a public 
standpoint. Sentiment aside, the econ- 
omic waste involved is enormous. It is 
useless to complain of what, after all, is 


only a typical instance of municipal short 
sightedness. 

Under adequate city government the 
public interest in property the total value 
of which has been created at public ex- 
pense will be properly conserved. 


WHAT BOSTON 1915 HAS DONE 


An interesting pamphlet issued by the 
Boston, 1915 committee, recites the fol- 
lowing specific accomplishments to the 
credit of their organization in its brief 
career: 

The first large undertaking of Boston- 
1915 was the 


1915 BOSTON EXPOSITION 


Held at the old Art Museum, Copley 
Square, November 1 to November 27, 
1909. Extended because of public de- 
mand to December 12. 


Attended by 200,000 persons. 


Cost Income 
$47,800 Fxhibit space ........ $6,600 
Pd. admissions ....... 26,000 
Catalogue receipts .... 11,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 4,200 
$47,800 


Opened on four Sundays with crowded 
attendance. 


Main divisions: City Planning, Labor 
Unions, Insurance, Housing, Prevention 
of Disease and Accidents, Sanitation, 
Parks and Playgrounds, Transp®rtation, 
Education, Civic Organizations, Settle- 
ment Work, Charities, Work with Youth, 
Public Utilities. 


The Exposition was undertaken: 


To make the Boston-1915 movement 
better understood. 

To bring the organizations working in 
the city into closer acquaintanceship. 

To show the people of Boston in a 
graphic way the work of their own and 
of other cities. 

The Exposition resulted in: 

Greater co-operation among the forces 
for city development. 
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Miss ELEANoRA SEARS ENJoyING RINK SKATING AT THE Boston ARENA 


Better understanding not only of what 
is doing*but of what needs to be done. 


BOYS’ GAMES OF 1909 


Twenty district track meets arranged 
in various sections of the city. 

From 50 to 150 entries in each indi- 
vidual meet. 

Final meet at Wood Island Park, more 
than 600 boys competing in the presence 
of 5,000 spectators. 

Ten playgrounds 
sports. 

Total registration of boys, 2,735. 


BOYS’ GAMES OF 1910 


Ten preliminary track meets. 


allotted for the 


Four swimiring meets—545 entries, 
15,000 spectators. 

Total registration, 3,500. 

Estimated attendance at preliminary 
meets, 25,000. 

Attendance at final meet, 10,000. 

Committee appointed August, 1909, 
with Dr. David D. Scannell as chairman 
and Frank S. Mason, Charles M. Cox, 
Philip Davis, Mitchell Freiman and 
Herbert S. Underwood . This commit- 
tee prepared a leaflet showing the facts 
as to injuries and loss of life from the 
Fourth of July celebrations during the 
last six years and carried on an active 
campaign with parents, teachers and im- 
provement associations. During the ses- 




















sion of the legislature just passed, Bos- 
ton-1915 through its office and various 
of its conferences took a leading part in 
urging the passage of a bill forbidding 
the sale or use of dangerous explosives. 

The way having thus been prepared, 
Boston-1915 with the approval of the 
city government appointed a committee 
of 150 to plan for a better form of cele- 
bration for July Fourth, 1910. 

$10,000 (subsequently increased to 
$12,800), appropriated by the city for 
the celebration of Independence Day, 
was placed in the hands of this cor 
mittee. 

The Committee through a special com- 
mittee of five carried out successfully the 
following program: 

Civic parade, sports and _ athletics, 
water sports, choral and band music on 
the Common and fireworks on _ the 
Charles River basin, and local celebra- 
tions in various sections of the city. 

As the result, there were no deaths, 
the number of accidents was reduced by 
six-sevenths and those accidents which 
did occur were in no case of a serious 
nature ; and this in spite of the fact that, 
owing to the especially attractive pro- 
gram and the presence of President Taft, 
the crowd in the city was very much 
greater than usual. 


NEW BOSTON 

Six numbers have been published, 
with a total of some three hundred pages 
of reading matter and about fifty pages 
of illustrations. The magazine has been 
unusually successful in securing re- 
munerative advertising and the news 
stand sales, which are the surest measure 
of success, have reached over a thousand 
copies a month. Its aim is not only to 
chronicle all the work of Boston-1915 
and of its conferences, but also to present 
authoritative articles, popularly written, 
upon current problems of city life. 


SHALL BOSTON SUPPORT 
ART MUSEUM? 
The Boston Post prints the following 


editorial in regard to the requested ap- 
propriation from the city of Boston in 
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support of the Art Museum :— 

“We regret to take issue with the 
gentlemen interested in securing an ap- 
propriation from the city of Boston to- 
ward the maintenance of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Our Art Museum is an admirable in- 
stitution—one of the best in the world— 
and it deserves the most liberal support, 
much more liberal indeed than it has en- 
joyed in the past. 

If it cannot be supported as it should 
be without funds from the public treas- 
ury, then we should favor that assistance. 

sut is there in Boston not enough of the 

generous fine public spirit to care for an 
institution of this class without drafts on 
the tax levy? The rich men of Boston 
should awake to their opportunity and 
not let such a splendid enterprise go 
begging. There should also be a wider 
response in the way of voluntary popular 
support. 

There is an element of civic humilia- 
tion in the idea that in this wealthy and 
cultured community such an institution 
cannot flourish without a public appro- 
priation.” 

We take issue with this point of view, 
the real “civic humiliation” should con- 
sist in turning to the “rich men of Bos- 
ton” for the support of “this splendid en- 
terprise.” To turn to the rich for 
gratuitous contributions is to “go beg- 
ging.” To support it from “drafts on 
the tax levy,” is the right and honorable 
course to pursue, That stamp of 
popularism which decries the rich in one 
breath and begs for a gratuity in the 
next, is the commonest curse of democ- 
racy. 

It is our firm belief that the educa- 
tional value of the Boston Art Museum 
would be immeasurably enhanced by its 
public support. So long as it is a rich 
man’s hobby, it will be a rich man’s 
resort. Genius does not pay much atten- 
tion to social distinctions. There is far 
more likely to be a pair of seeing eyes in 
the “ends,” north, south or west, of Bos- 
ton than in the Back Bay and the wealthy 
suburbs. Overlooking the error involved 
in moving the Museum to its present 
location, nearer the. rich and _ farther 
from the poor, no single act could more 
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effectively carry out the great purpose 
and object for which the Museum exists 
than the frank and open support of it 
from the public revenues. 

We hope that the requested appropria- 
tion will be granted. 


HARVARD TO BUILD. 

A chemistry plant which will be more 
complete than anything of the sort in 
the United States is to be started by Har- 
vard University in the spring. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which will be used 
in the erection of the first building. has 
already been raised, and the task of 
raising $1,200,000 to complete the group 
of buildings is in the hands of a com- 
mittee. 

The group is designed to be as per- 
fect in equipment for the chemical 
sciences as are the Harvard Medical 
School buildings for the development of 
the science of medicine. 





Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske began 
her engagement at the Hollis Street 
Theatre on Monday, January 30th. She 
will revive “Becky Sharpe,” a play based 
on Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Mrs. Fiske’s 
temperament and art achieve more in this 
play than in Mary of Magdala or some 
of her other successes, She is thorough- 
ly en rapport with the capricious minx 
Becky, and the performance will always 
be one of the most interesting and artistic 
productions on the American stage—-at 
least as long as Mrs. Fiske plays it. 

Her engagement is for one week only 
and those wishing to avail themselves «f 
this opportunity must act promptly. 

“The Balkan Princess,” which is 
scheduled to succeed “The Girl and the 
Kaiser” at the Herald Square Theatre, 
New York, where it is expected to remain 
for the rest of the season, will be the at- 
traction at the Shubert Theatre next week 
ning as the star and a supporting cast 
which includes Robert Warwick, Herbert 
Corthell, Joseph Herbert, May Boley, 


Teddy Webb, W. T. Carleton, Marie 
Rose, Vida Whitmore, and ninety others. 

The importation of “The Balkan Prin- 
cess” was due to a foresight of Mr. Wil- 
liam Brady, who heard it played in Lon- 
don last season and immediately secured 
the American rights. 

The score is by Paul A. Rubens, the 
book by Frederick Lonsdale and Frank 
Curzon, and the lyrics by Mr. Rubens and 
Arthur Wimperis. The locale is laid in 
the mythical country called Balaria. 

Princess Stephanie is about to be 
crowned queen, but the subjects do not 
care for a woman ruler and they propose 
that she marry. This does not meet with 
her approval, especiaily as the line of 
claimants for her hand is far from ac- 
ceptable. There is one exception, but 
this particular suitor is outlawed. Being 
of an impetuous disposition and not in- 
clined to listen to the advice of her coun- 
cillors, the Princess, disguising herself, 
goes to the part of the kingdom where she 
knows she is likely to meet the outlawed 
Duke. She makes his acquaintance in a 
Bohemian cafe, but she discovers to her 
chagrin that he cares nothing for the 
Princess Stephanie and proposes to his 
followers and other merry-makers in the 
cafe a toast to the downfall of Stephanie. 
The Princess immediately reveals her 
identity and orders the arrest of the Duke 
on a charge of “less majeste.” He is 
taken back to Balaria and confined in the 
royal palace. But by and by the heart of 
the Princess softens and she discovers 
that the prisoner’s attitude has changed 
and that after all he makes an acceptable 
suitor. Thus Balaria is saved from the 
rule of a woman. 

The musical numbers include: “Half 
Holidays,” “Stealing,” “Love and Laugh- 
ter,” “Dear, Delightful Women,” “Don’t 
Let’s Meet Again,” “The Opera Ball,” 
“Dreaming” and “Wonderful World.” 


No theatrical engagement could be 
more popular than that of Sam Bernard 
in “He Came from Milwaukee” at the 
Casino Theatre under the management of 
the Messrs. L. Shubert. The house is 
sold out at every performance and the 
people, when leaving the theatre after the 
performance, all express their unquali- 
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fied gratification and approval not only 
of the individual performance given by 
Mr. Bernard but of the entire entertain- 


ment. Mr. Bernard in all his vastly suc- 
cessful career as a comedian, has never 
been so convulsively funny, nor has he 
ever been surrounded with a supporting 
company of such uniform excellence. 
The entertainment combines the refined 
delicacy of an English musical produc- 
tion with the genuine laughter and snap 
and go of the best American presenta- 
tions, together with a lavishness of ex- 
penditures for costumes and scenery 
which is of no country but peculiar to the 
Shubert management. Prominent among 
the members of Mr. Bernard’s support- 
ing company are Winona Winter, Nella 
Bergen, Adele Rowland, Alice Gordon, 
Louis Harrison, George Anderson, Mar- 
tin Brown, Henry Norman, Charles Bur- 
rows, Paul Musaeus, Henry Holt, Dolph 
Ryan, Edwin Tester, Frank Sargent and 
Bert Lawrence. The book of “He Came 
from Milwaukee,” is by Mark Swan and 
Edgar Smith; the lyrics are by Edward 
Madden, and the music by Ben M. 
Jerome, Melville Ellis and Louis A. 
Hirsch. Mr. Ellis designed all the cos- 
tumes. Matinees on Saturdays only. 


The engagements which follow these 
strong attractions are John Drew at the 
Hollis. Mr. Drew will take part in his 
comedy success, “Smith.” William Crane 
at the Park in “U. S. Minister Bedloe,” 
“The Follies of 1910” at the Tremont, 
“Madame X” continues to draw crowds 
at the Majestic, and “The Dollar Prin- 
cess” at the Colonial. This latter is 
proving to be one of the most popular 
musical comedies that have appeared in 
the city for a long time. The music is 
good as well as catching, and many per- 
sons have been so captivated with it that 
they go again and again. It seems to just 
fill the bill for an evening’s recreation. 





Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
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thusiasm of the immense audience will 
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was given for the first time in Boston on 
Tuesday evening, January 17th, at the 
3oston Opera House. It was one of the 
most brilliant affairs of the season and 
the performance was in every way a 
notable one. Carmen Melis as Minnie 
deserves credit for genuinely artistic 
work. She was dramatic and powerful 
in her repressed intensity in the card 
scene and throughout the performance 
she showed sincerity and _ intelligence. 
Constantino as Johnson, the bandit, was 
forceful in his earnestness and _ his 
superbly sympathetic and dramatic per- 
formance. Constantino is not only a 
superb tenor with a wonderful voice, but 
a tenor with really virile intelligence and 
serious dramatic power and this is more 
than can be said, as a rule, in regard to 
Caruso. The performance was in every 
way a credit to untiring efforts of the 
management. The opera was superbly 
staged and every one concerned in the 
production did his best to make the work 
superior to the New York production. 
The story, based on Belasco’s drama, 
is thrilling and the nature of the theme 
makes it at once of keen interest. A 
drama of bandit life of sentiment and of 
a life hanging in the noose will always 
hold its own. The waltz music, John- 
son’s farewell to Minnie and the music 
while the blizzard blows the door back 
and forth are sure to attract. As to 
whether the libretto is material which is 
properly adapted to the functions of 
opera, is another question. As _ to 
whether Puccini really succeeded in 
writing the music of an opera is also 
a question. “The Girl of the Golden 
West” is really a musical melodrama. 
There are parts which use the idioms of 
Madam Butterfly. The whole has not 
the leading, swaying vitals of opera. In 
fact at times it seems that the situations 
were too much for him. It is doubtful 
as to whether Puccini wrote the opera 
because the drama really inspired him. 
It is more likely that he wanted to write 
an opera that would take with America 
and that Belasco’s drama seemed the 
most feasible thing on record. 
However, the genuine sincerity of the 
Boston production, the unusual en- 
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not and should not soon be forgotten. 


Sometime during February, “The 
Sacrifice,” by Frederick S. Converse, will 
be produced. “The Pipe of Desire,” by 
Mr. Converse, has already been produced 
with great success. 

Certainly this season has been a credit 
to the management of Boston Opera. 
Also the performances of the season have 
attained an excellence unexcelled any- 
where and this is the concern of Ameri- 
can people as well as of this city in 
which it has been produced. 

The staging and standards of produc- 
tion which Boston opera has achieved 
have proven that no where is opera pro- 
duced in a better manner than here in 
our own city. 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give the 
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last concert of their series on February 
23rd, in Chickering Hall. The excel- 
lence of this quartet is unexcelled by any 
other in existence. Its organization was 
for the development of artistic perform- 
ance of quartet music. The members are 
bound by mutual agreement to exclude 
individual performance. 


Ferrucio Busoni, the great pianist and 
composer, will be the soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the con- 
certs of February 17th and 18th. 


On February 16th, the Cecilia Society, 
assisted by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will give Pierne’s “Children’s 
Crusade” in Symphony Hall. Mail or- 
ders should be addressed to L. H. Mud- 
gett at Symphony Hall. 











